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OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
PATRON.—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

An ENTIRELY NEW HISTORICAL and MUSICAL. LEC- 
TURE, ilfustrated with DISSOLVING SCENERY, entitled * The 
Road, the River, and the Rail,” by J. E. CARP ENTER, Esq. (the 
pooular Author and Song W riter), as-isted by Miss Blanche Younge, 
who will sing several new Songs and Ballads, written expressly 
for her by Mr. Carpenter, every evening, except Saturday, at Nine 
o'clock, in addition to the General Exhibition and Varied Lectures 
of the Institution. 

Open Mornings and Evenings. Admission, 1s. Schools, and 
Children under Ten years of age, Half-price. 


MR. WESTERTON has just Published, 
Second Edition, price 7s. 6d. 


NDIAN MISGOVERNMENT and LORD 

DALHOUSIE, by Licut.-General SIR CHARLES JAMES 

eee edited by his Brother Licut.-General SIR WILLIAM 
NAPIER. 








Price 10s., with a Portraig of the Author, 
bo ghee BATTLES AND SIEGES IN 
the PENINSULA and SOUTH OF FRANCE, by Lieut.- 
Gen. SIR WILLIAM NAPIER. 





— PANOPTICON of SCIENCE and 
ART, Leicester Square. 


PHOTOGRAPHY.—The attention of the Public is respectfully 
invited to the PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of this Department, 
which, from the vast resources and elaborate apparatus of this 
Institution, exhibit a degree of excellence not hitherto approached 
elsewhere. A sclect stock of ROSS’S superior Portrait and Land- 
seape Lenses, Pure Chemicals, &c. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Seeretary; if by 
post, enclose two postage stamps. 


EEDS LIBRARY. —Liprarian. — Wanted 

a Gentleman of literary attainments competent to undertake 

the duties of Librarian in the Leeds Library. The Institution 

consists of about 500 Proprietary Members, and an Assistant Libra- 

rian isemployed. The hours of attendance required will be from 

10 a.m. to 8 r.m. daily, with an interval of two hours. Salary, 

£120a-year. Applications, with certificates of qualifications, must 

be sent by letter, post paid, not later than Ist December next, to 
Abraham Horsfa:l, Esq., Hon. Sec , 9, Park Row, Leeds. 








EDITOR WANTED. 
j ANTED, a GENTLEMAN thoroughly ac- 


quainted with Scotch affairs, to conduct a First-class 
Newspaper, neutral in politics. 
Address, post-paid, JOHN A. MACRAE, Esq., W.S., 14, Glou- 
cester Place, Edinburgh. 


YO THE MUSICAL WORLD. — MUSIC 
BOUND for TWO-AND-SIXPENCE and THREE-AND- 
SIXPENCE per Volume. 
Specimens to be seen at 85, St. Martin’s Lane, Trafalgar Square. 











IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 


OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough Street, London, have resolved to Charge no 
Commission for Publishing Works Printed by them until the Aa- 
thor has been refunded his original Outlay. They would also state 
that they Print in the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges; 
while their Publishing Arrangements enabje them to promote the 
interest of all Works. entrusted to their charge. Estimates and 
every particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, 
LL THE BEST NEW BOOKS may be had 


i in succession from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, by every 
Subscriber of One Guinea per Annum, and by all First-class 
Country Subscribers of Two Guineas and upwards. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 





Now ready, gratis and post free, 


LIST of the principal New Works and New 
L Editions recently added to MUDIE’S Select Library. Also, 
a list of surplus copies of recent works withdra wn from circulation, 
7 to Librarians and others at greatly reduced prices for 
cas 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford Street. 





CHEAP BOOKS. 
CATALOGUE of valuable Second-Hand 


Books, in Theology, Political Economy, History, and Misccl- 
laneous and Classical Literature, all in excellent condition and 
warranted perfect. No.6, for 1853, now ready, on receipt of one 
stamp for postage. 

W. Heath, 497, New Oxford Street, London. 


YOTICE TO CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 
The Cheap Edition of Mr. Coulton’s popular. Novel, “‘ FOR- 
TUNE: a Story of London Life,” is now ready, in 3 vols. price 
one 5s. per volume, half-bound, with the full allowance to Rook- 
sellers. 
Published for Henry Colburn, by his Successors, Hurst and 
Blackett, a Great Marlborough Street. 
LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
DVERTISEMENTS for the DECEMBER 
Number require to be sent by the 23rd instant, and Bills by 
the 25th instant, eitner to the Publishers, Messrs. PARTRIDGE, 
OAKEY, and Co., Paternoster Row, or Messrs. } ELSON, General 
Aavertising Agents, No. 35, Ludgate Hill, London. 




















BOOSEY’S FOREIGN MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


THE most extensive Collection of all Classes of 
_ Foreign and Whglish MUSIC is to be found at this Library, 
which resembles rather a Pubtic Institution than a Private Esta- 
blishment. 
A Subscriber of Two Gui 
Works, from which he may 
one time. 


eas has the command of above 100.000 
sclect two guineas’ werth for perusal at 





Boosey and Sons, 26, Holles Street. 








With Plans and Plates, a Cheaper Edition of 


fe HISTORY OF SIR CHARLES NA- 
PIER'S ADMINISTRATION of SCINDE, and CAMPAIGNS 
fh CUTCHEE HILLS, by Lieut.-Geneial SIR WILLIAM 
PIE 
e This work and that on ‘ Indian Misgovernment’ hold a 
light to each other and to the Public. 








Price Is. 


‘OUTHERN ITALY AS IT NOW IS, by a 
Constitutionalist. Containing an Interview with the Vope 
of Rome, and his opinions of the Anglican Church and Clergy. 





A Cheaper Edition of 
GPENCER'S CROSS; or, THE MANOR 
lI HOUSE. A Tale for Young People, by the Author of “ Bel- 
gravia,” “ School for Wives,” &c. 





Price 1s., Fourth Edition, 


ADY MORGAN’S LETTER toCARDINAL 


4 WISEMAN, on ST. PETER’S CHAIR. 





"price Is. 
HE LEGEND OF ST. PETER’S CHATR, 


by ANTHONY RICH, Esq., B.A., with Four Ilustrations of 
the Chair of St. Peter. 





Price Is., or in cloth, Is. 6d. 
N EDITATIONS AND PRAYERS FOR A 
SICK BED, chiefly compiled from the Works of Bishops 
Ken, Jeremy Taylor, Wilson, Dr. Dodridge, Hele, &c. 





Price 2s. 6d., a few copies only remain, 


ELGRAVIA, a Descriptive Poem, by the 


Author of “ Spencer’ s Cross,” “‘ Temptation, or a Wife's 


* 
Perils,” 4e. 





Price Ls. 
} ICHELIEU IN LOVE; or, The Prohibited 
Comedy, by the Author of “‘ Whitefriars,” &. 
Charles Westerton, 20, St. George’s Place, Hyde Park Corner. 


J. R. SMITH’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
RITANNIC RESEARCHES; or, New Facts 


and Rectifications of Aucient British History. By the Rev. 
BEALE POSTE, M.A. 8vo (pp.485), with Engravings, cloth, lis. 


FEW NOTES ON SHAKSPEARE, with 
Ji Occasional Remarks on Mr. Collier’s Folio of 1622. By the 
Rey. ALEXANDER DYCE. vo, cloth, 5: 


A feretingien TALES, eThasteehave of the 
Manners, Customs, and Dialect of that and adjoining Coun- 
ties. By J. Y. AKERMAN, Esq. 12mo, cloth, 2s. €d. 


PACTS and SPECULATIONS on the ORIGIN 
and HISTORY of PLAYING CARDS. By W. A. CHATTO, 
Author of ‘ Jackson’s History of Wood Engraving.’ In one hand- 
some volume, 8vo, illustrated with many Engravipgs, both plain 
and coloured, cloth, £1 1s. 


Boeswor <TH’S (Rev. Dr.) COMPENDIOUS 
ANGLO-SAXON and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 8yo. 
closely printed in treble columns, cloth, 12s. 


OWER’S (M.A.) ESSAYS ON ENGLISH 
4 SURNAMES. 2 vols. post 8vo, third edition, greatly en- 
larged, cloth, l:s. 


T OWER’S CURIOSITIES of HERALDRY, 
4 


with Illustrations from Old English Writers. Svo, numerous 
Engravings, cloth, lis. 


W RIGHT’S (THOS.) ESSAYS ON THE 
Literature, Popular Superstitions, and History of England 
in the Middle Ages. 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


{UIDE TO ARCH-ZOLOGY. An Archeo- 
SJ logical Index to Remains of Antiquity of the Celtic, Romano- 
British and Anglo-Saxon Periods. By JOHN YGNGE AKER- 
MAN, Fellow and Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries. 1 vol. 
8vo. Illustrated with numerous Engravings, comprising upwards 
of 500 objects, cloth, 15s. 


NEW LIFE of SHAKSPEARE;; including 
many Particulars respecting the Poet and his Family, never 
before published. By JAMES ORCHARD HALLIWELL, F.R.s., 
¥.S.A.,&¢e. 8vo. 76 Engravings by Fairholt, cloth, lis. 
J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square, London. 


{HOTCE USEFUL AND CURIOUS BOOKS 
/ at Moderate Prices. A Cats nlogue of 2400 articles is published 
this day. Gratis on applicat on, or sent by post on receipt of four 
postage labels to frank it. 
John Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. 

















Just published, in fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


YOEMS. By Marruew Arnotp, Author of 
“ Poems by A.” A New Edition, greatly altered. With a 
Preface. 
*.* More than one-third of the contents of this yolume consists 
of Poems now first published. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





ILLUMINATED IN THE MISSAL STYLE. 


On Friday next, in square 18mo, price, in ornamental boards, One 
Guinea ; or 31+. 6d. bound in morocco by Hayday, 


T.HE SERMON ON THE MOUNT, printed 
on Silver; with Picture Subjects, numerous Landscape and 
Illustrative Vignettes, and Tlluminated Borders in Gold and Co- 
lours, executed by M. Lepelle du Bois-Ga'lais, formerly a 
by the French Government on the great Work of Count 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





On Tuesday, feap. cloth, price 6s. 


if IFE OF ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. 
4 Poet-Laureate, &c. By CHARLES T. BROWNE. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





On the 30th, price Is. 6d. cloth, 
THE BOTANIST’S WORD-BOOK. 
By GEORGE MACDONALD, Esq., and Professor ALLAN. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





GOUGH’S SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS, 
COMPLETE COPY of this scarce and 


valuable Work, half bound, in five folio volumes, with pre- 
sentation in the Author’s hand-writing, to be disposed of. 
Apply at No. 7, Prince’s Street, Little Queen Street, Holborn. 


EFINITIONS in POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

By the late Rev. T. R. MALTHUS. A New Edition, with 

a Preface, Notes, and Supplementary Remarks, by John Cazenove. 
Price 3s. 





Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Court. 





This day is published, price Is. 
N INQUIRY SUGGESTED BY SOME 


Remarks Contained in a late Number of the “ Quarterly 
Review.” By CHARLES DAUBENY., M.D., F.R.S., Professor 
of Chemistry and Botany, Oxford. Printed and published by J. 
Vincent. —London : Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





Volume I. is now ready, price 6s. of the 


HEAP RE-TSSUE- of “VELYN’S DIARY 
and CORRESPONDENCE. 
In 4 Monthly Volumes, bo a only 6s., each, bound, uniform 
wi th“ Pepys’ Diary. 
Hurst and Blackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry Colburn, 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 





Now ready, in 1 vol., 10s. 6d. bound, 


TNHE: ANSYREEH and ISMAELEEH. .A 


Visit to the Secret Sects of Northern Syria. By the Rev. 8. 
LYDE, M.A., late Chaplain at Beyrout. 
“os "far the best account of the country and the people that has 
been presented by any trayeller."—Critic. 
Hurst and Blackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry Colburn, 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 





NEW VOLUME OF MR. ARNOLD'S TACITUS. 
Now ready, in 12mo, price 5s. 
ORNELIUS TACITUS, Part II. (Books 
/ XIL—XVI. of the Annales.) With English Notes, translated 
from the Germa” of Dr. Karl Nipperdgy. (with Additions) by the 
Rev. HENRY BROWNE, M.A., Canon of Chichester. (Forming 
a New Volume of ‘ Arnold’s Classics.’) 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may * a with English Notes, by the late 
.'T. K. ARNOL 
1. TACITU s, "Part I. (ANN NALES, Books I. 
—VI.) 6s. 
2. THUCYDIDES, Book I. 5s. 6d. (The 
SECOND BOOK in the Press). 





In 3 vols. 12mo, (sold separately,) a New Edition of 
she YOUNG CHRISTIAN’S SUNDAY 
EVENING ; or, Conversations on Scripture History. 

By Mrs. PARRY, of Barbados. 

The Frrst SERIES: on the OLD TESTA- 
MENT. Fourth Edition. 5s. 6d. 

The Seconp SERIES: on the FOUR GOS- 
PELS. Third Edition. 6s. 

The Tuirp Serres: on the ACTS of the 
APOSTLES. Second Edition. 4s. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
THE INFANT CHRISTIAN’S FIRST 


CATECHISM. Sixth Edition. _Price 3d. or 2s. 8. 6d. per dozen. 





Fifth Thousand, price Is.; (by post, Is. éd. 
= 2 WeTTe ~ 
YHE RESULTS of the CENSUS of GREAT 
BRITAIN in 1851; with a Description — Machinery and 
P rocesses employed to obtain the Returns. Appendix of 
ables of Reference. By EDWARD CHE “SHIR , Fellow of the 
atistical Society, and one of the Secretaries of "the Statistical 
Section of the British Association. , 
paar London: John W. Parker and Son, 445, West Strand. 
*.* May be had through any Bookseller. 
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My. Reeve’s 
BOTANICAL WORKS. 





1 
CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE 
commenced in 1786); continued by Sir W. J. Hooxers, F.R.S, 
n Monthly Numbers, 6 Plates, 3s. 6d. coloured, 


2, 

HOOKER’S JOURNAL of BOTANY 
and KEW GARDENS MISCELLANY, Edited by Sir W. J. 
Hooxer. In Monthly Numbers, with a Plate, Price Two 
Shillings, 


FLORA of NEW "ZBALAN D. By Dr. 

J. D. Hooxsr, F.R.S, Part II, 20 Plates. Price Sia 6d, 
coloured; 21s, plain, 

[Part IV, on the 30th. 


4, 
FLORA OF WESTERN ESKIMAUX- 


LAND, and the adjacent Islands, By BertnHonp SEEMANN, 
Part lL. With 10 Plates. Price 10s, 6d. coloured, 


5. 
THE VICTORIA REGIA. By Sir W. J. 
Hooxsr. With Illustrations of the natural size, by W. Fitch, 
Elephant folio, 21s. coloured. 


6." 
The RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM. 
HIMALAYA. Thirty coloured Drawings, with descriptions. 
By Dr. J. D. Hooker, F.R.S, Folio. £3 11s, 


7. 
A CENTURY of ORCHIDACEOUS 


PLANTS. By Sir Wrttram J, Hooxer. Containing 100 
coloured Plates, Royal 4to, Five Guineas, 


8. 

PHYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA; or, 
History of the British Sea-Weeds. By Professor W. H. 
Harvey. In3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, arranged in the order 
of publication, £7 12s. 6d.; in 4 vols, royal 8vo, cloth, ar- 
ranged systematically, £7 17s, 6d. 


9. 
FLORA ANTARCTICA. By Dr. J.D. 
Hooxrr. 200 Plates, a 4to, £10 15s, coloured; 
£7 10s, plain, 


THE CRYPTOGAMIC BOTANY OF 
THE ANTARCTIC VOYAGE, By Dr. Joszeu D. HooxEr. 
74 Plates. Royal 4to, £4 4s, coloured; £2 17s, plain, 

ai, 
THE TOURIST’S FLORA. By Joszpn 


Woops. 8vo. 18s, 


12, 
THE ESCULENT FUNGUSES OF 


ENGLAND. By the Rev. D. Bapuam, Coloured Plates, 
Super-royal 8vo, 21s, 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH 
MYCOLOGY. By Mrs. Hussny. Second Series. In 
Monthly Numbers. Royal 4to, Each containing Three 
Plates, 5s. coloured, 


14, 

POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY. 
A Description of the Botanical and Commercial Characters 
of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin, used for Food, 
Clothing, Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, 
&e. By T. C. Arcner, Esq., Collector of Economic Botany 
in the Crystal Palace. Illustrated with Twenty Coloured 
Plates of the Substances and Plants in Fruit, Royal 16mo, 
cloth, 10s, 6d. 


15. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
FERNS, comprising all the Species, By THomas Moors, 
F.L,S, 20 Coloured Plates, ~ ng 16mo, 10s, 6d. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 
SEA-WEEDS. By the Rev. Davin Lanpsporover. Second 
Edition, 20 Coloured Plates, Royal 16mo, 10s, 6d, 


17. 
POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By 
Aanzs Cattow. Second Edition, With 20 Coloured Plates 
of Figures, Royal lémo, 10s, 6d, 


18, 
VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS; 
ot, History of Forest Trees, Lichens, and Mosses. By Mary 
Suan 20 Coloured Plates. Royal 16mo, 10s, 6d 


19. 
aan CULTURE OF THE VINE. 


apm Sanpgks, With Plates, 8vo, 5s. 





.'L \ *) Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


peas 











SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON’S NEW HISTORY. 





This day is published, price 15s, 
VOLUME THE SECOND OF 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
Fall of Hapoleon to the Accession of Ronis Aapoleon, 
By SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Barr. 


AUTHOR OF “THE HISTORY OF EUROPE FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION IN 1789 to THE 
BATTLE OF WATERLOO,” 





.WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





Will be ready in November, 


TURNER AND GIRTIN’S PICTURESQUE VIEWS, 


SIXTY YEARS SINCE. 
Eprtep sy THOMAS MILLER, Esgq., Author of ‘Rural Sketches,’ &e. 
With Thirty Engrabings of the Olden Time, 


FROM DRAWINGS BY J. M. W. TURNER AND T. GIRTIN; PORTRAITS, dc, 


Handsomely bound, price One Guinea, 





HOGARTH, HAYMARKET, LONDON, 


NEW SERIES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Each complete in One Volume, post 8vo, 5s. cloth. 
JACOB ABBOTT’S POPULAR WORKS, 
DEWEY’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
CHANNING’S THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
CHANNING’S LITERARY WORKS. 


LONDON AND GLASGOW: GRIFFIN AND CO. 











Early in December, in small 4to, elegantly printed on Toned Paper, and appropriately bound, price 30s, 
AN ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


TUPPER’S PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The Designs by C. W. Corz, R.A.; J. C. Horstey, R.A.; Jonn TennrEeL; Epwarp H. Corzovtp; G. Dopason; Epwano 
Duncan; Brmxet Fostzr; Joun Giupert; J. Gopwin; Wituiam Harvey; W. L. Lerrcn; F. R, Pickenrseit; 
and JosErH SkvERN, The Ornamental Initials and Vignettes by Henny Nori Humpnrreys, 





LONDON: THOMAS HATCHARD, 187, PICCADILLY. 





** A very useful Book to every Literary Person or Public Institution.” 


Now ready, in royal 12mo, pp, 438, with a Plan, showing the locality of the London Libraries, and a Ground Plan of the 
Libraries in the British Museum, price 5s, in cloth, 


HANDBOOK 


TO THE 


LIBRARY OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM: 


CONTAINING 
A Brier History OF 11S FORMATION, AND OF THE VARIOUS COLLECTIONS OF WHICH IT IS COMPOSED; 
DESCRIPTIONS OF THE CATALOGUES IN PRESENT USE; CLASSED Lists OF THE MANUSCRIPTS, 
&c.; AND A VARIETY OF INFORMATION INDISPENSABLE FOR THE ‘ READERS’ AT THAT INSTITU- 
TION; WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE PRINCIPAL LIBRARIES IN LONDON. 


By RICHARD SIMS, 


OF THE DEPARTMENT OF MANUSCRIPTS, COMPILER OF THE “INDEX TO THE HERALDS’ VISITATIONS,” 





LONDON: JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 36, SOHO SQUARE, 
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On SATURDAY, December 31st, (to be continued Weekly,) 
No. I., Price ONE PENNY, of 


THE MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
A Miscellany of 


INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING TRACTS ON THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES, AND 
ON THEIR APPLICATION TO THE USES OF LIFE. 


EDITED BY DR. 


LARDNER. 








TuE purpose of the Publishers of this Series is to supply a collection of instructive Essays, composed in a popular and amusing style, and in easy 
language, on the leading discoveries in the Physical Sciences, and on their most important and interesting applications to the Arts which contribute to the 
convenience and ornament of life. Such Essays, when properly executed, are read with pleasure even by those who have been disciplined in the study of 
the sciences. Many interesting details and incidents which are usually excluded from systematic treatises, would be suitably placed among such illustrations 
as are contemplated. Persons, whose occupations exclude the possibility of systematic study, will be able to collect, without the expenditure of more time 
and thought than they can easily spare, the flowers and the fruits of the garden of knowledge, and may thus in their hours of leisure obtain a considerable 


amount of information on subjects of the highest interest. 


To place these Essays within the reach of all classes, they will be published at Onr Penny, in Weekly Numbers of 16 pages, large 12mo, printed on 
good paper, in a clear type, and illustrated, when necessary, by Engravings on Wood; also in Monthly Parts, price 5d., in a wrapper; and in Quarterly 


Volumes, neatly bound, price Is. 6d. 





The following Subjects will form Early Numbers of the Work. 


THE PLANETS, ARE THEY INHABITED? LUNAR INFLUENCES. 


POPULAR FALLACIES, IN QUESTIONS OF | COMETARY INFLUENCES, 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
WEATHER PROGNOSTICS. 
THE TIDES. 


ECLIPSES. 


THE SUN AND MOON. 


LOCOMOTION BY LAND AND WATER IN | LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES, 


THE UNITED STATES. STEAM POWER. 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 





THE EYE AND SIGHT. 


THE EAR AND HEARING, 
THUNDER AND LIGHTNING, 
LIGHT. 


METEORIC STONES AND SHOOTING STARS. | THE OBSOLETE ELEMENTS,—AIR, EARTH, 


FIRE, AND WATER. 

ANECDOTES OF THE ARTS—NO.I. THE 
POTTER’S ART. 

THE PLURALITY OF WORLDS. 





* * A Prospectus and Specimen may be had of the Publishers and of all Booksellers. 





LONDON: WALTON AND MABERLY, UPPER GOWER STREET, AND IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





NEW WORKS. 








DR. LARDNER’S HANDBOOK OF ASTRO- 


NOMY AND METEOROLOGY, 
Forming the Third Course of “The Handbook of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy.” 
Large 12mo. Thirty-seven Lithographie Plates and Two Hundred Engravings on 
Wood, 16s, 6d, cloth. [Just published, 


LIEBIG’S HANDBOOK OF ORGANIC ANA- 
LYSIS. 

Edited by Dr. HOFMANN, Professor in the Royal College of Chemistry, London. 

Large 12mo, Illustrated by 85 Engravings on Wood, 4s, cloth, [Just published, 


GREGORY’S HANDBOOK OF INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY, , 

For the Use of Students, Iustrated by Engravings on Wood. Large 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

cloth. {Just published. 


LIEBIG AND KOPP’S ANNUAL REPORT ON 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, &c. 
Vol. IV. for 1850, Price £1 1s. [ Ready. 


A HANDBOOK OF INORGANIC ANALYSIS. 
By FRIEDRICH WOHLER, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the University of 


Géttingen. Translated and edited by Dr, Hormann, Professor in the Royal College of 
Chemistry, London, Large 12mo. (in November. 


r 1 an 7 x Dis Sy GEE \ 4 rT 

THE SCIENCE AND ART OF SURGERY. 
Being a Treatise on Surgical Injuries, Diseases, and Operations. By JOHN ERICHSEN, 
Professor of Surgery in University College, and Surgeon to University College Hospital. 
Illustrated by upwards of 250 Wood Engravings, Svo, £1 5s. [Just published. 





A MEMOIR OF THE REV. JAMES CRABB, 


Late of Southampton, the “Gipsy Advocate.” By JOHN RUDALL, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-Law. 1 vol. crown 8vo, With a Portrait on Steel. Before Christmas, 


TT rT NT 1a T Y 
NIEBUHR’S LECTURES ON ANCIENT 
ETHNOGRAPHY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
Comprising Greece and her Colonies, Italy, the Islands of the Mediterranean, Spain, 
Gaul, Britain, Northern Africa, and Phenicia. Translated from the German, by Dr. 
LEONHARD SCHMITZ, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh, With 
Additions and Corrections from his own Notes, 2 vols. 8vo, £1 1s, cloth. 


(Just published, 
DISCOVERY. <A Poem. 


By EDWARD ALDAM LEATHAM, M.A, Feap.8vo. 2s,6d.cloth, [Just published, 


a] x ni) ” Y aa 
A DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
GEOGRAPHY. 
By Various Writers. Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D., Editor of the Dictionaries 
of “Greek and Roman Antiquities,’ and of “ Biography and Mythology.” 
*,* Part VIII. will be published December 1; and Part 1X., completing the First 
Volume, on the 1st January, 1854, 


DISEASES OF THE RECTUM. 


Clinical Lectures delivered in University College Hospital. By RICHARD QUAIN, 
F.B,S., Professor of Clinical Surgery in University College, and Surgeon to University 
College Hospital, With Additions, Notes, and Lithographic Plates, Post 8vo, 


[Jn November, 
THE ART OF REASONING. 


A Popular Exposition of the Principles of Logic, Inductive and Deductive. B 
SAMUEL NEIL, Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, Just published, 





LONDON: WALTON AND MABERLY, UPPER GOWER STREET, AND IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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Messrs. SAUNDERS & OTLEY, 
PUBLISHERS, CONDUIT STREET, 
HAVE JUST ISSUED THE FOLLOWING 


NEW POEMS. 





THE LAYS OF MANY YEARS. 
By Rey, J. D. HULL, 


THE SHRINE OF CONTENT. 
By J, RAWLINGS, Esq. 


BLANCHE DE BOURBON. 
By WM. JONES, Esg. 


GERTRUDE AND EMMELINE. 
By A MANCHESTER LADY. 


MOMENTS OF CONSOLATION. 
GADARA: A Poem. 


EVA. 
By SIR E, L, BULWER LYTTON. 


AN ODE TO NAPOLEON. 
HANNO: A Tragedy. 


Also, now ready, 
HOW TO PRINT AND WHEN 
TO PUBLISH. 


Practical Advice to Authors, Inexperienced Writers, and Pos- 
sessors of Manuscripts, on the Efficient Publication of Books 
intended for General Circulation, or Private Distribution. 
Sent post free to orders enclosing Twelve.Stamps. 
SaunpeErs and Orrry, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





RUSSIA AND TURKEY—YASSA, BUCHAREST, AND 
ODESSA 


Now ready, 2 vols. royal 8vo, bound in cloth, with numerous Plates 
and Maps, price Two Guineas, 


M ANATOLE DE DEMIDOFF’S TRA- 
e VELS in SOUTHERN RUSSIA and the CRIMEA, through 
the Danubian Provinces, Wallachia, Moldavia, Bessarabia, &c., 
with a finely-engraved Portrait of the Emperor of Russia. Coloured 
Maps and Lllustrations. 

“Most ample information upon various sibjects.. { 2 . The 
only complete compendium of information in existence relating to 
those vast regions known as Southern Russia.”—New Quarterly 
Review. 

J. Mitchell, Bookseller and Publisher to Her Majesty, 
33, Old Bond Street. 





Now ready, No. V., price 2s. 6d.; pnblished Quarterly, 
ETROSPECTIVE REVIEW, consisting of 


Criticisms upon, Analyses of, and Extracts from Curious, 
Useful, and Valuable old Books. 


ConTENTS: 
Sir William Davenant as Poet Laureate and Dramatist. 
“*Regicide” Cooke’s Poor Man’s Case. 
Old English Letter Writing . 
The Old Practice of Gardening. 
English Political Songs and satires. 
Medieval Travellers in the Holy Land. 
The Athenian Letters 
Wace, the Trouvere. 
Anecdota Literaria, Pepys’ Directions for the Disposition of his 
Rtibrary,a Fragment of Burlesque, and a Legendary Poem of the 
Fifteenth Century, the story laid at Falmouth, in Cornwall. All 
now first printed. 
*,* Also ready, Vol. 1., pp. 428, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
London: John Russell Smith, 36, Soho Square. 


Snag ee pr 





PUBLISHED AT EDINBURGH EVERY TUESDAY AND 
FRIDAY MORNING. 
Price 43d. Per Annum, £2. 
HE ‘SCOTTISH PRESS’ NEWSPAPER. 
Sizz.—The largest Newspaper published in Edinburgh. 

Crrcvtation.—Extensive, and rapidly growing, but chiefly con- 
fined to Scotland. 

Potirics.—Liberal. The only liberal journal published on Tues- 
day and Friday; and both in its leading columns and by extracts 
from other papers giving to this branch a foremost place. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—Takes the lead of all its contemporaries as an 
advertising channel. 

Revizws.—Reviews of new and interesting works form a most 
important feature, and books sent for notice placed in the re- 
Viewers’ hands without delay. 

Fixe Arts.—Also a prominent subject of notice and criticism. 

Enpvucation.—Receives the large attention it deserves; educa- 
tional works of merit being systematically pointed out. 

OMMERCE.—Meetings of public companies, life assurance, emi- 
gration news, the markets, &c. &c. fully given. 
“Scottish Press’ Office, Edinburgh, 251, High Street. 











POPULAR SERIES OF ILLUSTRATED WORKS 


ON 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


POPULAR GEOLOGY, illustrated with Twent Landscape Views of Geological 
Phenomena in double-tinted Lithography. By J, BEETE JUKES, F.G.S. 10s. 6d: 








POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY, illustrated from the Liverpool Collection of the 
Great Exhibition and New Crystal Palace. By THOMAS C, ARCHER, Esq. With Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, coloured, 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. By the Rev. Dr. Lanpsporoven, 
Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY; or, History of the Animals mentioned in the 
Bible. By MARIA CATLOW. Sixteen Plates, 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS, comprising all the Species. By 
THOMAS MOORE, With Twenty Plates by Fircu. 10s, 6d. coloured, 


POPULAR HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA; or, Shells and their Animal Inhabitants, 
By MARY ROBERTS, With Eighteen Plates by Wina. 10s. 6d, coloured, 


POPULAR MINERALOGY; a Familiar Account of Minerals and their Uses. By 
HENRY SOWERBY, With Twenty Plates. 10s, 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. By the Rey. Dr. Laxpszoroven, 
Second Edition, With Twenty-two Plates by Fircx. 10s, 6d, coloured, 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY; a Familiar History of Plants. By Agnes Camtow.. 
Third Edition. With Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF MAMMALIA. By <Apam Wouirsr, F.LS. With 
Sixteen Plates by B, WarEerHouss Hawkins, F.L.S. 10s, 6d. coloured, 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, comprising all the BIRDS. By P. H. Gossz. 
With Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured, 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY; a Familiar History of Insects. By Masnu 
E, CATLOW. Second Edition, With Sixteen Plates by Wine. 10s, 6d. coloured, 





LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





NEW WORK BY ROSE ELLEN TEMPLE. 


This day is ready at the Libraries, in 1 vol, post 8vo, 


REAL AND IDEAL: A TALE. 


By ROSE ELLEN TEMPLE, 


AUTHORESS OF “THE YOUNG AUTHORESS,” “THE IDLER REFORMED,” “CHARLOTTE CORDAY,” “ELLA, THE 
BALLET GIRL,” &c, Xe, 


2. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 1 vol. post 8yo, 


THE TURK AND THE HEBREW; 
Or, THE RULE OF THE CRESCENT. 
A STORY OF REAL EVENTS AND LIVING PERSONS. 
3. 
NEW SYSTEM ILLUSTRATED OF 


FIXING ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


By A. FITZPATRICK, 


SURGEON DENTIST, MEMBER OF THE ACADEMY OF PARIS, Ke. &c, 


4 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 


HOPE & CO., Pustisners, 
16, Great Marlborough Street, London, 


Have resolved to CHarGE No CoMMISSION FOR PUBLISHING WoRKS PRINTED BY THEM, until the Author has been refunded 
his original outlay. They would also state that they Print in the first style, greatly under the usual charges ; while their 
publishing arrangements enable them to promote the interest of all Works entrusted to their charge, Estimates and every 
particular furnished gratuitously in course of post, 
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On THURSDAY, the 5th of January, 1854, will be Published, Price TWOPENCE, 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF WORKS 


ENTITLED 


ORR’S CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES; 
SHORT TREATISES ON THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES AND CHARACTERISTIC 
FEATURES OF SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL PURSUITS. 

WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIVE ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 








. 
Messrs. W. S. ORR and Co. have to announce the early publication, in WEEKLY NUMBERS, of a Series of short Treatises, which will include 
every useful and attractive section of human acquirement, whether Scientific, Practical, or Descriptive ; and will be issued at a price so moderate as to place 


them within the reach of every member of the community. 


It will be the aim of the Editor to render this Publication a key to those treasures of 
knowledge, and a guide to those habits of thought, by which the people at large may rise 
to the position of sound thinkers, and of well-informed and accomplished citizens. These 
Treatises, however, will not be contined to the higher branches of useful knowledge; for in 
them every subject, the discussion of which may tend to the instruction of the community, 
and assist in ameliorating the condition of the people, will be successively brought under 
notice, Sanitary laws for the preservation of health will be laid down; the theory and 
practice of ventilation examined; and the use and abuse of food and fermented liquors 
clearly set forth. The influence of trades and occupations upon the health and moral 
character of the artisan, and the extent to which he may be benetited by education, will be 
investigated and explained. The influences, also, of commerce and luxury upon the mental 
and moral powers of the wealthy classes will be considered; and a clear and easily under- 
stood, yet, at the same time, comprehensive explanation of the philosophy of daily fife, and 
of the phenomena which meet us at every moment of our existence, will be laid before the 
reader. 


Nor will this series of works consist of mere dry abridgments of books of Science and 
Natural History, or of minute details of Art processes; but, as far as may be attainable, 
they will exhibit the fundamental principles and characteristic features of every subject of 
which they treat. Thus, without fatiguing the attention of the reader with particulars 
which he cannot turn to good account, it will be possible to instil into his mind just con- 
ceptions of the true bearings of the several departments of knowledge brought under his 
consideration. 





Although every subject will be treated in a philosophie spirit, yet it will not be forgotten 
that the work is designed for popular use; and therefore the editor and the various con- 
tributors will endeavour to clothe the whole series, and the Scientific Treatises especially, 
in simple language, so as to rendcr them easy introductions to practical studies, 





To carry the design into effect, assistance has been obtained from eminent scientifie men> 
and the editor has the satisfaction of announcing among the contributors to the first year’s 
volumes the names of Professor OWEN, of the Royal College of Surgeons; Sir WILLIAM 
JARDINE, Bart.; Professors ANSTED and TENNANT, of King’s College; the Rev. 
WALTER MITCHELL, of St. Bartholomew's Hospital; and Professor YOUNG, Examiner 
in Mathematies at the University of London. Every confidence, therefore, may be placed 
in the publication, as regards its soundness of principle, its extent of information, and its 
accordance with the results of the latest researches and discoveries. 

Amid so great a variety of subjects as these works will embrace, there are some which 
must involve references to the very foundations of philosophic speculation; and it is proper, 
therefore, to indicate the path which, in this respect, will invariably be pursued. As 
regards physical science, while these Works will inculcate the Baconian rule,—that nothing 
in the phenomena themselves but uniform law is discoverable—they will sedulously main- 
tain the doctrine that Nature does manifest the existence of a Lawgiver as well as a law— 
of a Personal Omnipotence superior to law—of a Creator who made the Universe by his 
Fiat, and sustains it by His Power. Under the psychological and physiological departments, 
there will be ample opportunities of pointing out the essential first principles of man’s 
belief; and the effect of these principles, in connexion with the phenomena of living 
nature, in leading him to a knowledge of the science of Teleology, or that which relates to 
the power and the wisdom of a personal Omnipotence. 


During the first year three or four volumes will be completed. The respective subjects 
will not be issued in consecutive weeks; but the paging of each series will be continuous :-— 
so that the whole, when collected at the end of the year, will form separate Volumes, with 
Title-pages, Prefaces, Tables of Contents, and Indices—each Volume being a distinct work 
on Naturat Putiosorny, on the Two Great Divisions or NatukaL Histoxy, and on the 
MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES, 





The following Summary will convey some idea of the General Arrangement of Subjects to be 
published during the First Year. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Properties of Matter. 

Mechanics and the Nature of Machines, 
Statics and Dynamics. 

Hydrostatics and Hydrodynamics, 
Pneumatics 

Acoustics, 


General Zoology. 





Botany, General and Applied, 
Structure of Plants. 


Optics: the Nature and Properties of Light, the Anatomy | Peculiar Classes of Plants, as the Grasses, &c. 

Geographical Distribution of Plants. 

Geology, including the Earth’s Surface, Nature and Arrange- | 
ment of Rocks, Fossil Remains, Minerals used in Building, | Differential Caleulus, 
Metals and Mines, Mineral Fuel, &c. 


and Physiology of Vision, and Optical Instruments, 
Electricity, Galvanism, and Magnetism, 
Astronomy, Physical and Applied, 

NATURAL HISTORY. Crystallography, 
Animal and Vegetable Physiology. 
The Principal Forms of the Skeleton, 





Teeth of Animals, as introductory to Natural History. — ! 
Voice and Speech, as distinguished from the Cries of Animals, | 


The Vertebrata: Mammalia, Birds, Reptiles, Fishes. 
The Invertebrata: Insects, Crustacea, Arachnida, Mollusca, 
including Conchology, Radiata, 


Mineralogy, General and Applied, including the Precious | , 
Stones, Marble, Spars, Alabasters, and other Ornamental | Theory and Solution of Numerical Equations, &e, &c, 
Minerals, Building Stones, &ec. \ 


MATHEMATICAL SCIENCE. 


! 

| 

, Arithmetic. 

| Algebra, 

| Logarithms, 

| Plane Trigonometry. 
| Spherical Trigonometry. 

| Mensuration and Practical Geometry. 
| Geometrical Drawing. 

| Conic Sections. 


Integral Calculus, 
| Applications of Differential and Integral Calculus to Physical 
Problems. 


These subjects, however, and all others of the Series, will be critically and scientifically arranged,—each occupying its proper place in the “ CIRCLE OF 
THE SCIENCES ;” and, by the aid of copious Analytical Indices, combining all the advantages of an Encyclopedia, as works of reference, without the irksome 


repetition which alphabetical arrangements necessarily involve. 





On the First of December, the Introductory Treatise, 


“ON THE NATURE, CONNEXION, AND USES OF THE GREAT DEPARTMENTS OF: 
HUMAN KNOWLEDGE,” 


Will be issued ; but the Publication of the Work itself will not commence until January, 1854. 


AMEN Corner, PaTERNosteR Row, Lonpon, 
1st November, 1853. 





“ORR’S CIRCLE of the SCIENCES” can be supplied by every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 


LONDON: W. 8. ORR AND CO., AMEN CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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NEW WORKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY, 





iL 


THE PRIVATE CORRESPOND- 
INCE of the RAJAH SIR JAMES BROOKE, K.C.B. 
Edited by J. C, TEMPLER, Esq, 3 vols, post 8vo. 
31s. 6d, 

I, 


ANATOLIA: The Last Home of the 


Faithful, By the Author of “The Frontier Lands.” 
8vo, 


Til. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF 


THE PRINCESS PALATINE, (Princess of Bohemia ;) 
together with her Correspondence with the Great Men 
of her day. Including a Memoir of the Court of Eng- 
land under the Princess of Orange, By the Baroness 
BLAZE DE BURY, author of“ Germania, its Courts 
and Camps,” &c, &e, In post 8vo. 


Iv. 


DISCOVERY OF THE SITE OF 


THE DESTROYED CITIES OF THE PLAIN, SODOM 
AND GOMORRAH. By M. DE SAULCY, Member of 
the French Institute. In 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 
[Ready. 

“™M. de Saulcy’s arguments seem to us demonstrative, and 
if so, the discovery is one of the most striking within the 
whole range of Biblical antiquity. The disinterment of 
Nineveh is as a matter of feeling a small matter compared 
with the discovery of Sodom and Gomorrah. We do not re- 
member to have read anything of a more thrilling interest 
than this portion of Mr. de Saulcy’s volumes, there is some- 
thing so strangely awful in the idea of these living monu- 
ments of divine vengeance yet remaining after six and thirty 
centuries, with the actual marks of the instrument of the 
overthrow still visible upon their blasted ruins.”—Guardian, 


v. 


SCANDINAVIAN ADVENTURES 


during a Residence of upwards of Twenty Years. With 
some Account of the Northern Fauna, By L, LLOYD, 
Author of “Field Sports of the North.” In 2 vols. 
royal 8vo, embellished with upwards of 100 Pictorial 
Illustrations, representing Sporting Adventures and 
Subjects of Natural History, and Devices for Entrapping 
Wild Animals, 


vi. 


THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALI- 


TIES, THE FRONTIER LANDS OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN AND THE TURK. By a British Resident of 
Twenty Years in the East. Second Edition. In 2 vols, 
8vo. 28s, . {Ready. 
“This is a good book, seasonably published, having more 
particular reference to those Principalities of the Danube 
which, it is supposed, will be the first field of combat,”—~ 
Edinburgh Evening Courant, 


VII. 


A HISTORY OF CHINA TO THE 


PRESENT TIME. Including an Account of the Rise 
and Progress of the Present Religious Insurrection in 
that Empire. Forming a Volume of the Parlour Book- 
case. Price 5s, 


VIly. 


MAYFAIR TO MARATHON. 


Forming a Volume of The Parlour Bookcase, Price 5s, 


mx. 


LIFE IN THE MISSION, THE 
€AMP, AND THE ZENANA; or, Six Years in India, 
By Mrs. H. Cotrw Macxenziz, In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
31s. 6d, [{ Ready. 


“A mind singularly clear, a careful education, an aptitude 
for description, considerable courage, close observation, and 
always the scrupulous delicacics of a woman of refined breed- 
ing, have enabled the Authoress to describe Indian habits, 
scenery, and incidents, more attractively than we have seen 
them for a long time. One of the greatest charms of the 
book is its perfect genuineness. It was written on the spot, 
and while the objects were actually in sight or the impres- 
sions unaffectedly vivid, This is an immense advantage,”— 
Atheneum, 





RIcHARD BENTLEY, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





NEW WORKS. 


In One Volume, 8vo, with Plates and Maps, 


TRAVELS ON THE AMAZON AND RIO 
NEGRO, By Aurrep R, Waxtacr, Esq. With Remarks 
on the Vocabularies of Amazonian Languages, by R. G, 
Latuam, M.D., F.R.S, [On the 


In royal 4to, with Coloured Plates, 


THE FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. Part 
IV., including an elaborate Essay on the Origin, Variation, 
and Distribution of Plants. By JosgeH Darron Hooker, 
M.D., F.RB.S, [On the 30th, 


In 1 Vol. feap, 8vo, cloth, 


THE BOTANISTS WORD-BOOK. Being an 
Etymological and Explanatory Vocabulary of the Terms 
used in Botany. By GzorGk Macponawp, Esq., and 
Proressor ALLAN, [On the 30th. 


In royal 4to, with Plain Plates, 


THE BOTANY OF THE VOYAGE of H.M.S. 
HERALD. Part Ill, By BertHotp SrEmany, F.L.S, 
[ Ready, 
In royal 4to, with Plain Plates, 


THE ZOOLOGY of the VOYAGE of H.M.S. 
HERALD. Part II, including Mammals, By Sim Jony 
Ricuarpsoy, M.D., F.R.S. [ Ready, 


In I Vol, royal 16mo, with Coloured Plates, 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. 
Comprising all the British Birds, A New Edition. By 
P. H. Gossz, Esq. [On the 30th, 


Recently Published. 


CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE GLOBE: 
being the Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. “ Herald,” 
under the command of Captain Henry Kellet, R.N., C.B. 
By Bertnoirp Sermann, F.L.S. In 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Tinted Lithographs and a New Map by Perermann, 21s, 


WESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET. The 
Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of North- 
ern India, during the Years 1847 and 1848. By THomas 
Txomson, M.D., Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. In 
1 vol. 8vo, cloth, with Tinted Lithographs and a New 
Map by ARROWSMITH, 


TALPA; or, CHRONICLES OF A CLAY 
FARM. An Agricultural Fragment. By C,W. H. With 
Illustrations by George Cruikshank, 12mo, cloth, 8s, 


PARKS AND PLEASURE GROUNDS; or, 
Practical Notes on Country Residences, Villas, Public 
Parks and Gardens. By Cuanzes H. J. Smrra, Landscape 
Gardener, 6s, 


POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY. A De- 
scription of the Botanical and Commercial Characters of 
the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin, used for Food, 
Clothing, Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Perfu- 
mery, &c. By T. C. Ancuur, Esq., Collector of Economic 
Botany in the Crystal Palace. Twenty Plates, 10s, 6d, 
coloured, 


POPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By J. 
Baste Juxes, Esq., M.A. F.R.S., M.R.LA, Local Di- 
rector of the Geological Survey of Ireland. Twenty 
Double-tinted Geological Landscapes. 10s, 6d, 


DROPS OF WATER. Their marvellous and 
beautiful Inhabitants displayed by the Microscope. By 
Aanes Cattow. Coloured Plates. Square 12mo, cloth, 
7s. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS, 
comprising all the Species. By Tuomas Moorg, F.L.S. 
Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH ZOO- 
PHYTES. By the Rev. Dr. Lanpssoroven, A.LS,, 
Member of the Wernerian Society of Edinburgh. Twenty 
Plates. 10s, 6d. coloured. 





Lovett Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








—— 


ALBEMARLE Street, Nov, 1853, 


WORKS NOW READY. 





IL 
JOURNAL OF A CRUISE AMONG? 


the ISLANDS of the WESTERN PACIFIC. By Captai u 
ERSKINE,R.N. Plates, 8yo. 16s. ne 


It 
THE STORY OF CORFE CASTIE, 


in the Time of the Civil Wars, &c. By the Right Hon. GE 
BANKES, M.P. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. — 


wr, 


TEN MONTHS AMONG the TENTS 


of the TUSKI; with Incidents of an Arctic Boat Expedition in 
ange m4 Sir John Franklin. By Lieut. HOOPER, R.N. Plates, 
vO. . 


Iv. 
NAPOLEON AT SAINT HELENA. 


From the Letters and Journals of Sir Hudson Lowe. By WILLIAM 
FORSYTH, M.A. Portraitand Map. 3 vols. 8vo. 45s. 


v. 
AN EXPLORING EXPEDITION IN 


TROPICAL SOUTH AFRICA. By FRANCIS GALTON. Plates, 
Post 8vo. 12s. 


vi. 
The CASTLEREAGH DESPATCHES, 


during the Congress of Vienna, Waterloo, &c. Edited by Lord 
LONDONDERRY. 4 vols. 8yvo. 56s. 


VII. 
SOLITARY HUNTING RAMBLES in 


the —— By JOHN PALLISER. Woodcuts. Post Syo. 
10s. 6d. 


vir. 


The COMPLETION OF THE GREY. 


VILLE LETTERS and DIARIES. From the Family Archives at 
Stowe. Vols.3 and 4,8vo. 32s. 


Ix. 


A SECOND EXPEDITION TO THE 


RUINS of NINEVEH and BABYLON. By A. H. LAYARD, MP, 
Fourteenth Thousand. Plates. 8vo. 21s. 


x. 
LIVES OF THE FRIENDS AND 
CONTEMPORARIES of LORD CHANCELLOR CLARENDON. 
By Lady THERESA LEWIS. Portraits. 3 Vols. 80. 42s. 


xt. 
HISTORY OF GREECE. By Grorez 


GROTE. A New Edition. Vols. I.to XI. 8vo. 16s. each. 
XII, 


DISCOURSES ON THE RELIGIOUS 


CONTROVERSIES of the DAY. By Rev. DR. HOOK. 8vo. 9. 
xi. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From 


the Peace of Utrecht. By LORD MAHON. Vols. 1 to 6, Library 
Edition, 8vo. 78s. Popular Edition. Post 8vo. 36s. 


xIv. 
A CHURCH DICTIONARY. A Book 


of General Reference for Clergymen and Students. By Rev. Dr. 
HOOK. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 16s. 


xv. 
TASMANIA. By MRS. CHARLES 


MEREDITH. Woodcuts. 2 vols. Post8vo. 18s. 


XVI... 
LIVES OF THE EARLS OF ESSEX, 


in the reigns of Elizabeth, James I.,and CharlesI. By Captain 
DEVEREUX,R.N. Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


XVIT. 


CRIME; its AMOUNT, CAUSES, and 
REMEDIES. By FREDERIC HILL. vo. 12s. 
XVIII. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND and FRANCE 


under the House of Lancaster. 8vo. 15s. 


xIx. 
ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH 


CENTURY. By WILLIAM JOHNSTON. 2 vols. post 8yo. 188. 


xx, 
NARRATIVE OF TWO VISITS TO 


CHINA, between the years 1843-52. With Descriptions of the Tea 
Plant. By ROBERT FORTUNE. Third kdition. Woodcuts. 
2 vols. post Svo. 18s. 


XXI. 
A LIFE of FELIX MENDELSSOHN. 


By JULES BENEDICT. A New Edition, with additions. 80. 
2s. 6d. 


XXIT, 


INDIA AS IT MAY BE; an Outline 


ofa proposed Government and Policy. By GEORGE CAMPBELL. 
8yo. 12s. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Last Fruit off an Old Tree. By Walter 

Savage Landor. Moxon. 
Ir this last fruit lack something of the intel- 
lectual vigour and artistic freshness of earlier 
years, there is ample compensation in its ripe- 
ness of wisdom and mellowness of feeling. 
Mr. Landor tells us that he has added a de- 
cade to man’s threescore years and ten, but 
we see no signs of the ‘labour and sorrow’ 
which the Psalmist describes as the common 
lot of those who by reason of strength 
reach fourscore years. In all passing events 
of this world’s history the venerable writer 
takes a deep and lively interest, while at the 
same time there rests upon his spirit the 
solemnity of the unseen world into which he 
must soon enter. Very noble is the feeling 
displayed in the prefatory notice to thisvolume. 
Still retaining his classical and historical tastes, 
Mr. Landor recognises the superior claims of 
subjects ‘ above all Greek, all Roman fame,’ 
and devotes the last energies of his mind to 
the illustration of Christian truth and the pro- 
motion of human happiness. He still loves 
to describe the sages and heroes of antiquity, 
but he lingers longer around scenes * the 
humble actors in which,” he says, are “in the 
sight of the Highest Intelligence of all far 
superior to such as ‘ affect the nod’ and assume 
the attributes of deity.” In this spirit he 
speaks of the persecuted Florentines, the 
Madiai:— 

“Homely, very homely, are the countenances 
and figures of the Madiai. But they also have 
their heroism: they took the same choice as Her- 
cules, preferring virtue to pleasure, labour to ease, 
rectitude to obliquity; patient of imprisonment, 
and worshipping God with unfaltering devotion: 
unterrified by the menaces of death. May they 
awaken, if not enthusiasm, at least benevolence! 
In which hope, on their behalf and for their sole 
emolument, I edit this volume. 

“A great part of the prose bears a reference to 
those persons, and that system, under which the 
Madiai were deprived of freedom, of health, of air, 
and, what is also a necessary to life, the consola- 
tion of friendship; their crime being the worship 
of God as God himself commanded, and not as 
man commands.” 

It will be understood from this brief extract 
that a large part of the volume refers to the 
subject of Popery, chiefly in its character as 
the enemy of freedom of thought and of 
human progress. The strongly-expressed 
opinions of a man of much knowledge of life, 
and great liberality of fecling, deserve the 
attention of his literary brethren, among whom 
there is at present a tendency to disregard the 
lessons of experience and the warnings of 
history on a subject in which the welfare of 
mankind is so deeply involved. Speaking of 
the state of Rome and of Naples at the pre- 
sent time, it is said:— 

‘‘ Hundreds are imprisoned, and have been for 
all the last year, on suspicion of heterodoxy; some 
avowedly, others ostensibly, on different charges, 
but certainly for the same offences. Hundreds 
more have fled from those cities, knowing what 
would await them if they staid. At Rome the sun 
still turns round the earth; whatever was, is; 
whatever is, must be. Civilization must for ever 
keep clear of the Holy Office. Both Papists and 
Protestants, among the ignorant and unreflecting, 
are persuaded that tortures and burnings are never 
more to be inflicted on heretics; and this conclu- 
sion they draw from the enlightenment and libe- 
rality of the age. What do they mean by enlight- 
enment; by liberality; by the age? Those whom 








they call enlightened, admit no other light than 
what they themselves have placed upon the altar, 
to be kindled or extinguished, as they appoint. 
The men whom the fools call liberal forbid them 
imperatively to read those books on which the 
Christian faith is founded. The age! In regard 
to learning, it has rolled far back. Learning was 
never so highly cultivated in Italy as when 
Muretus delivered an oration in praise of Catherine 
de’ Medici, in celebration of the massacre on St. 
Bartholomew's day. Give the same priests the 
same power, and nothing will be wanting but 
latinity for the oration.” 


The condition of Italy seems to have occu- 
pied much of Mr. Landor’s attention, and of 
eighteen of the Imaginary Conversations which 
form the first part of this volume, a large pro- 
portion relate to Italian polities. Among 
them are conversations between King Carlo- 
Alberto and Princess Belgioioso, Garibaldi 
and Mazzini, Pope Pio Nono and Cardinal 
Antonelli, Antonelli and General Gemeau, 
the Archbishop of Florence and the Madiai. 
Other topics of modern European affairs are 
discussed in the persons of Nicholas and Nes- 
selrode, Louis Daakpeats and Count Molé, 
Thiers and Lamartine, Beranger and La 
Roche-Jaquelin. The political principles of 
the writer may be understood from the brief 
extract already given on the spiritual despotism 
with which civil tyranny is at present allied 
in continental states. The kingdom of Sar- 
dinia is the only exception in southern Europe, 
and for the prosperity of its constitutional 
government he warmly expresses his feeling. 
‘The volume is dedicated ‘* All’ uomo probo e 
benevolo, al ministro di stato savio e liberale, 
Marchese di Azeglio.” Passing from the 
Imaginary Conversations, which .are chiefly 
political in their matter, we quote some pas- 
sages from the miscellaneous prose writings. 
On the subject of monuments to public men, 
the following remarks were suggested by the 
various memorials projected for Sir Robert 


Peel:— 


‘¢ Statues are now rising in every quarter of our 
metropolis, and mallet and chisel are the chief 
instruments in use. Whatever is conducive to the 
promotion of the arts ought undoubtedly to be 
encouraged; but love in this instance, quite as 
much as in any, ought neither to be precipitate nor 
blind. A true lover of his country should be ex- 
empted from the pain of blushes, when a forener 
inquires of him, ‘ Whom does this statue represent ? 
and for what merits was it raised?’ The defenders 
of their country, not the dismemberers of it, should 
be first in honor; the maintainers of the laws, not 
the subverters of them, should follow next. I may 
be askt by the studious, the contemplative, the 
pacifick, whether I would assign a higher station to 
any publick man than to a Milton and a Newton. 
My answer is plainly and loudly, Yes. But the 
higher station should be in streets, in squares, in 
houses of parliament; such are their places: our 
vestibules and our libraries are best adorned by 
poets, philosophers, and philanthropists. There is 
a feeling which street-walking and publick-meeting 
men improperly call loyalty; a feelg intemperate 
and intolerant, smelling of dinner and wine and 
toasts, which swells their stomachs and their voices 
at the sound of certain names reverberated by the 
newspaper press. As little do they know about the 
proprietary of these names as pot-wallopers know 
about the candidates at a borough election, and are 
just as vociferous and violent. A few days ago I 
received a most courteous invitation to bé named 
on a Committee for erecting a statue to Jenner. 
It was impossible for me to decline it; and equally 
was it impossible to abstain from the observations 
which T am now about to state. I recommended 
that the statue should be placed before a publick 
hospital, expressing my sense of impropriety in 
confounding so great a benefactor of mankind, in 








any street or square or avenue, with the Dismem- 
berer of America and his worthless sons. Nor 
would I willingly see him among the worn-out 
steam engines of parliamentary debates. The 
noblest parliamentary men who had nothing to dis- 
tribute, not being ministers, are without statues. 
The illustrious Burke, the wisest, excepting Bacon, 
who at any time sat within the people’s house; 
Romilly, the sincerest patriot of his day; Huskis- 
son, the most intelligent in commercial affairs; 
have none. Peel is become popular, not by his 
incomparable merits, but by his untimely death. 
Shall we never see the day when Oliver and William 
mount the chargers of Charles and George; and 
when a royal swindler is superseded by the purest 
and most exalted of our heroes, Blake?” 


The last piece in the volume is a true cha- 
racter of the late Sir Charles James Napier: 

‘‘ All men most religiously hate injustice when 
it is committed against themselves, but the gene- 
rality are latitudinarians in toleration when it is 
committed against another. Not so was it, but 
exactly the reverse, with Sir C. Napier. Indig- 
nantly, no doubt, but often in silence, he bore the 
heavy wrongs it was his destiny to bear with him 
to the grave ; much slighter, when even a stranger 
suffered them, whether soldier or civilian, excited 
him to stern remonstrance. No wonder that, with 
his experience of Indian polity, he found fault 
with the latter; no wonder that, with his high 
sense of honor, he exposed it publickly ; no wonder 
that the peculator, and such as connived at pecu- 
lation, were his bitter enemies. By people of this 
character, stript bare by his exposure, and smart- 
ing under the scourges he had inflicted, he was 
accused of ill-temper. Is there any proof of it in 
any single instance, in his social or civil or military 
life, unless at falsehood, dishonesty, cruelty, or 
ingratitude? Of ingratitude no man ever expe- 
rienced more with less complaint. His family, his 
intimates, his staff officers, his soldiers, his do- 
mestics, never saw it: his crosses, his indignities, 
his restless days and nights, his unrequited services, 
his agonising wounds, excited him to no expression 
of resentment or disgust. A man more warmly 
beloved by all who knew him intimately is nowhere 
left among us. Neither he nor his family could 
be more highly gratified by any honors than by 
those which the Duke conferred on him in a speech 
before the House of Lords, placing his exploits (as 
was most due) above any that our contemporary 
generals had performed. Under the weight of 
such a man’s word, a gross of ministerial coronets 
would have sunk into the dust. The great histo- 
rian of English victories, the most eloquent, the 
most truthful, may from his own science and ex- 
perience do justice to his brother; more than 
justice he neither could nor would. God grant 
that his failing health, and wounds which grief 
exasperates, may not quite disable him, nor long 
detain him from this sacred duty.” 

To the many noble records of Sir Charles 
Napier’s character as a citizen as well asa 
soldier, may be added that of his conduct as 
to the publication of his work on the mis- 
government of India. ‘The disgraceful facts 
revealed there must have told upon the dis- 
cussions on the India Bill, but the gallant and 
honourable writer delayed their publication, 
that the deliberations of Parliament might not 
be disturbed, and that personal wrongs might 
not seem to have influenced him in his views 
of public policy. We join with Mr. Landor 
in the hope that a memoir worthy of the cha- 
racter and deeds of Sir Charles Napier may 
appear from the pen of our first military histo- 
rian. To Napier and India some remarkable 
allusions are made in a conversation ascribed 
to the Emperor Nicholas and Nesselrode:— 

“* Nesselrode.—England seems to invite and in- 
cite, not only her colonies, but her commanders, 
to insurrection. Nelson was treated even more 
ignominiously than Wellington. A man equal in 


abilities and in energy to either met with every 
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affront from the East India Company. After two 
such victories in succession as the Duke himscif 
declared before the Lords that he had never known 
or read of, he was removed from the command of 
his army, and a general by whose rashness it was 
decimated was raised to the peerage. If Welling- 
ton could with safety have seized the supreme 
power in Portugal, Napier could with greater have 
accomplished it in India. The distance from home 
was farther; the army more confident; the allies 
more numerous, more unanimous. One avenger 
of their wrongs would have found a million aveng- 
ers of his, Affghanistan, Cabul, and Scinde, would 
have united their acclamations on the Ganges: 
songs of triumph, succeeded by songs of peace, 
would have been chanted at Delhi and have re- 
echoed at Samarcand. 

‘* Nicholas.—I am desirous that Persia and 
India should pour their treasures into my dominions. 
The English are so credulous as to believe that I 
intend, or could accomplish, the conquest of Hin- 
dostan. I want only the commerce; and I hope 
to share it with the Americans; not I indeed, but 
my successors. The possession of California has 
opened the Pacific and the Indian seas to the 
Americans, who must, within the lifetime of some 
now born, predominate in both. Supposing that 
emigrants to the amount of only a quarter of a 
million settle in the United States every year, 
within a century from the present day their popu- 
lation must exceed three hundred millions. It 
will not extend from pole to pole, only because 
there will be room enough without it.” 


The latter part of the volume consists of 
poetical pieces by Mr. Landor, new and old, 
of very unequal merit, but some of them 
worthy of the high literary reputation of the 
writer. In the following lines the character- 
istics of the poet Cowper are happily sketched: 


“Tenderest of tender hearts, of spirits pure 
The purest! such, O Cowper! such wert thou, 
But such are not the happiest: thou wert not, 
Till borne where all those hearts and spirits rest. 
Young was I, when from latin lore and greek 
I played the truant for thy sweeter Task, 
Nor since that hour hath aught our Muses held 
Before me seem’d 80 precious; in one hour, 
I saw the poet and the sage unite, 
More grave than man, more versatile than boy ! 
Spenser shed over me his sunny dreams; 
Chaucer far more enchanted me; the force 
Of Milton was for boyhood too austere, 
Yet often did I steal a glance at Eve; 
Fitter for after-years was Shakspeare’s world, 
Its distant light had not come down to mine. 
Thy milder beams with wholesome temperate warmth 
Fill’d the small chamber of my quiet, breast, 
I would become as like thee as I could; 
First rose the wish and then the half-belief, 
Founded like other half'and whole beliefs 
On sand and chaff! ‘ We must be like,’ said I, 
*I loved my hare before I heard of his,’ 
"Twas very true; I loved him, though he stampt 
Sometimes in anger, often moodily, 
I am the better for it; still I love 
God’s unperverted creatures, one and all, 
I dare not call them brute, lest they retort. 
And here is one who looks into my face, 
Waving his curly plumes upon his back, 
And bids me promise faithfally, no hare 
Of thine need fear him when they mect above.” 


The lines on Charles Dickens have exaggera- 
tion of praise, but the conception is good, and 
poetically expressed :— 


“TO CHARLES DICKENS. 

“Cau we for harp or song ? 

Accordant numbers, measured out, belong 
Alone, we hear, to bard. 

Let him this badge, for ages worn, discard ; 
Richer and nobler now 

Tharf when the close-trimm’d laurel markt his brow. 
And from one fount his thirst 

Was slaked, and from none other proudly burst 
Neighing, the winged steed. 

Gioriously fresh were those young days indeed! 
Clear, tho confined, the view ; 

The feet of giants swept that early dew; 
More graceful came behind, 

And golden tresses waved upon the wind. 
Pity and Love were seen 

In earnest converse on the humble green; 
Grief too was there, but Grief 

Sat down with them, nor struggled from relief. 
Strong pity was, strong he, 

But little Love was bravest of the three. 
At what the sad one said 


Descending from their clouds, 

The Muses mingled with admiring crowds: 
Each had her ear inclined, 

Each caught and spoke the language of mankind 
From choral thraldom free... 

Dickens! didst thou teach them or they teach thee?” 

In many of the pieces there are separate 
stanzas and lines worthy of lasting fame, as 
in this reference to the times of the Common- 
wealth of England:— 

“ And shall those live who help with armed hand 

The weak oppressor? Shall those live who clear 
The path before him with their golden wand ? 
Tremble, vile slaves! your final hour draws near! 
* * * * * 

“ And dare ye claim to sit where Hampden sate, 

Where Pym and Eliot warn’d the men of blood ; 
Where on the wall Charles read his written fate, 
And Cromwell sign’d what Milton saw was good?” 

In his earlier works Mr. Landor indulged 
in bold eccentricities of spelling, which, al- 
though they might be theoretically defended, 
were little likely to be practically adopted. 
He has modified his zeal on this subject, not 
the least powerful and satisfactory reason be- 
ing that it was difficult to get the printers to 
attend to his innovations. He thus describes 
his departure from his former rules of spelling: 

‘*T found it inexpedient; since whatever the 
pains I took, there was, in every sheet almost, 
some deviation on the side of the compositor. In- 
consistency was forced on me against all my 
struggles and reclamations. At last nothing is left 
for me but to enter my protest, and to take the 
smooth path instead of the broken-up highway.” 

The theory of spelling forms the subject of 
one of the Imaginary Conversations, the inter- 
locutors being Walter Landor and Archdeacon 
Hare. We quote part of the dialogue, as the 
subject is one in which some literary men take 
much interest:— 

‘* Landor.—Southey was entirely of my opinion 
that if lead in the present is led in the preterite, 
read should be ved. There is no danger of mistak- 
ing the adjective for the verb by it. He ridiculed 
the spelling of Byron redde; which is quite as ridi- 
culous as the conceit of that antiquarian society 
which calls itself the ‘Roxburghe Club;’ e was 
never added to burgh. 

‘* Howell, a very careful writer, an excellent 
authority, writes forren, frend, Mahometism, toung, 
extemporal, shipwrack, cole, onely, sutable, plaid, 
askt, begger, apparance, brest, yeer, plaid, lanch, 
peece, treswre, scepter, incertain, kinde, perle. 

“ Drayton and Daniel may be associated with 
Howell. Drayton in his prose wrote ved, and 
there is no purer or more considerate author. He 
writes also ransackt, distinguisht, disperst, wor- 
shipt, admonisht, taxt, deckt, wrackt, profest, ex- 
told‘, purchast. He writes fuined, tuch, yeers, 
onely, dore. 

‘*Sir Thomas More writes lerned, cleveness, 
preste (priest), sholde, wolde, leve, yere, harte, 
mynde, here (hear), herer (hearer), appere, speker, 
seke, grevous, fynde, doute, wherof, seme, dede, 
nede, tethe (teeth), precher, peple, sene (seen), eres 
(ears), toke, therfor, mete (meat), frend, therin, 

fere (fear), a wever rede (read). A host of these 
words only show that the best authors avoided the 
double vowel. 

‘Spenser, in consecutive verses, writes, were 
(wear), and bere (bear), and heven and foule. 

* Upon her thombe or in her purse to bere.’ 
* There is no foule that flieth under heaven.’ 


“ Camden writes forraine and iland. 

‘* Tt was late before ea was employed in place of 
the simple vowel e. Chaucer writes ‘eny pecock.’ 
Shal and wil, so written by him, are more. proper 
than shall and will, by avoiding the form of sub- 
stantives. ®@ Caxton writes, as many of his time, 
werk. not ‘work.’ Tyndal, long after, writes doo 
for do, Spenser writes dore instead of door. 
Sackville writes peast. Dryden is less accurate 
than Cowley, and Waller, and Sprat. Speaking 
of Cowley, he says ‘he never could forgive a con- 
ceit,’ meaning forego. In our own age many, 





Often he smiled, tho Pity shook her head. 





would be affectation to say ‘ By this mean, in the 
singular; but the proper expression is ‘ By these 
means.’ 

‘* Hare.—In regard to terminations, it is diff. 
cult to account for the letter e when we say ‘b 
and bye.’ There is none in accounting for it in 
‘Good bye,’ which is the most comprehensive of 
all contractions: it is ‘Good be with ye!’ or ‘God 
be with ye!’ which in effect is the same. Formerly 
ye was more universal than you. Ignorant critics 
reprehend it wrongly in such a position as ‘I would 
not hurt ye.’ But it is equally good english as 
‘Ye would not hut me.’ No word is more tho- 
roughly vernacular, from of old to this present day, 
among the people throughout the land. We should 
keep our homely well-seasoned words, and. never 
use the grave for light purposes. 

‘‘Among the many we misapply is the word 
destiny. We hear of a man controling the destiny 
of another. Nothing on earth can controle the 
destined, whether the term be applied strictly or 
laxly. Llement is another, meaning only a con 
stituent. Graver stil is incarnation. We hear 
about the mission of fellows whose highest could 
be only to put a letter into the post-office. 

“We usually set ’ before ‘neath: improperly: 
the better spelling is nethe, whence nether. We 
also prefix the same’ to ’fore. We say (ut least 
those who swear do) ‘’fore God;’ never ‘before 


God.’ Cause in like manner is a word of itself, no 
less than ‘because.’ But this form is properer for 
poetry. 


“Chaucer writes peple, as we pronounce it. 

‘Skelton writes sault and mault, also in ac- 
cordance with the pronunciation, and there is 
exactly the same reason for it as in fault. It 
would not be going far out of our way to bring 
them back again, and then cry hault, which we 
do only with the pen in hand. 

“We are in the habitude of writing onwards, 
backwards, towards, afterwards; he more grace- 
fully drops the final s. We write stript, whipt, 
yet hesitate at tript and worshipf. We possess 
in many cases two for one of the preterites, and, 
to show our impartiality and fairness, we pronounce 
the one and write the other. We write said and 
laid, but never staid or plaid. We write official; 
why not influencial, circumstancial, differencial? 
We write entrance the substantive like entrance the 
verb. Shakspeare wisely wrote— 

* That sounds the fatal enterance of Duncan,’ Xe. 
““Wonderous is a finer word than wondrous. 
“Tt is not every good scholar, or every fair 

poet, who possesses the copiousness and exhibits 
the discrimination of Shakspeare. Even when we 
take the hand he offers us, we are accused of 
innovating.” 

In accordance with the authorities here 
cited, Mr. Landor retains some peculiarities of 
spelling, some of which commend themselves 
as worthy of adoption, but others, such as 
forener (foreigner), steddy (steady), red (read), 
and the like, it is vain to expect to introduce 
without a thorough phonetic revolution in the 
English language. 








Remains of the Rev. Samuel O’ Sullivan, D.D. 
Edited by Rev. J. C. Martin, D.D., and 
Rey. Mortimer O'Sullivan, D.D. 3 vols. 

Dublin: M‘Glashan. 

Or the late Dr. Samuel O’Sullivan these 

‘monumental volumes’ form a pleasing and 

appropriate memorial. They consist of selec- 

tions from his numerous writings on subjects 
literary, political, and religious. To men of 
letters Dr. O’Sullivan’s name is probably best 
known as one of the founders and ablest sup- 
porters of the ‘Dublin University Magazine.’ 
and as a frequent contributor to *‘ Blackwood,’ 

‘ Fraser,’ and other periodicals. One volume 

of the present work comprises a selection of 


these miscellaneous papers. Another contains 





Burke among the rest, say ‘By this means.’ It 


biographical memoirs of Ormonde, Grattan, 
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Curran, Kirwan, Flood, Charlemont, Gough, 
and other distinguished Irishmen, of most of 
whom Dr. O’Sullivan has given generous and 
glowing panegyrics. The first volume, with 
some sermons and pamphlets, contains his 
earliest and most elaborate work, the disser- 
tation on ‘The Agency of Divine Providence 
manifested in the principal Transactions, Reli- 
gious and Political, connected with the History 
of Great Britain from the Reformation to the 
Revolution in 1688.’ A brief biographical 
notice of the author is prefixed, from the 
perusal of which it will be seen that, great 
and varied as were Dr. O’Sullivan’s political 
services and literary labours, he has other and 
nobler claims to honourable distinction in the 
annals of his country. As a theologian and a 
preacher his reputation was high; and while 
such men bear influence in the Irish Church, 
there is little danger to be dreaded as to the 
maintenance of Protestant truth and evan- 
gelical religion. In the discharge of other 
professional duties, Dr. O’Sullivan’s conduct 
was exemplary. Over all who were com- 
mitted to his pastoral care he exercised a care- 
ful and affectionate charge; and the manner 
in which, for thirty years, he fulfilled his 
duties as chaplain of the Hibernian School, 
endeared him in many a circle, and gained for 
him the respectful admiration of his country- 
men. At a special general meeting of the 
Governors held at the Royal Hospital in 
September 1851, the Duke of Cambridge pre- 
siding, it was more than a formal acknowledg- 
ment of his worth and labours that was con- 
veyed in the resolution, in which the meeting 
recorded their feelings of sincere condolence 
with the deceased chaplain’s wife and family 
on the sad bereavement. Still more touching 
were the spontaneous tributes of grateful 
affection which came from those who had 
been pupils in the school. Several of these 
were from private soldiers, one of whom in 
some tributary verses expressed the warm 
feelings of his heart. These and other inci- 
dents illustrating his brother’s character and 
worth, are gracefully introduced by Dr. Mor- 
timer O’Sullivan, in the Memoir prefixed to 
the ‘Remains, which, along with Dr. Martin, 
as literary executor, he has edited. To those 
who may not be familiar with Dr. O’Sullivan’s 
style, we present two or three specimens, the 
extracts being from papers on topics which 
have not lost their interest. At the time of 
the Catholic Emancipation controversy, he 
wrote an imaginary conversation between 
Lord Grey and Sir Robert, then Mr. Peel, 
in which some remarks are introduced on the 
influence of Popery in public affairs. Peel 
had not at that time become the advocate of 
emancipation :— 

“Lorp Grey.—If the case were so, I would 
not myself be an emancipator. But I cannot think, 
that the causes survive any more than the occa- 
sions. Popery has in fact grown old; and the 
most obnoxious of its tenets have suffered a kind 
of disuetude. The Pope could not now exercise 
the same influence which belonged to him formerly. 
There is a law of opinion by which he is controlled, 
and the only mode by which he can contrive to 
preserve even a semblance of power, is by scrupu- 
lously taking care never to exert it. The thunder 
of the Vatican is now as harmless as the javelin in 
the hand of the aged Priam. It is only calculated 
to expose the senile imbecility of the arm that 
attempts to wield it. Indeed, the only surviving 


feature of the papal system at present discernible 
is the wily policy which would teach Roman Ca- 
tholics, for their own sakes, to avoid any such 
hostile conflict with opinion, as would be likely 
to overturn the edifice of their church, and bury 








them beneath its ruins. The poor old man beyond 
the Alps who causes so much apprehension is not 
such a silly driveller as not to know, that the only 
certain effect of such a bull as was formerly fulmi- 
nated against Elizabeth, would be to convert into 
good Protestants possibly not fewer than a majority 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 

‘*Mr, PEEL.—I am at issue with your lordship 
upon the matter of fact, how far the papal religion 
has lost its influence. I fear you view it too ex- 
clusively as it is contemplated by philosophic minds. 
You move habitually in such an atmosphere of 
high thoughts, as renders it next to impossible 
that you should form an accurate estimate of the 
manner, in which the same subject would be con- 
sidered by ordinary understandings. My opinion 
is, and I think I am borne out py matter of fact, 
that the population of Treland are effectually under 
the influence of the Roman Catholic priests; and 
that they might be made to unite as one man in any 
project by which the aggrandisement of their 
church was to be accomplished. The old man 
beyond the Alps is not now as powerful as he was 
formerly. But it is true of the Roman Catholic as 
it is of every other superstition, that long after it 
has ceased to be powerful for good it continues 
powerful for evil. It may not, at the present day, 
be able to induce whole nations to put themselves 
under the rigorous and mortifying penances that 
were customary formerly. Even its excommuni- 
cations may have lost some of their influence. But 
wherever its sanction may be claimed, or its 
authority relied on, for the perpetration of any 
outrage, by which, while a vindictive feeling is 
gratified, a hated church or an obnoxious individual 
may be injured, such offences, depend upon it, 
will not be reckoned as mortal sins, and can be 
alone prevented by the sternest aspect of legal 
justice. Therefore, although a bull from the Pope 
might not at present be sufficient to turn the tide 
of an Irish election in favour of a Protestant can- 
didate, it would tremendously aggravate the tor- 
rent, by which it might be made to rush against 


him. [If it attempt to stem the current, it may. 


fail; as often as it conspires with the current, it 
will bg but too successful. But, even supposing 
the case to be as your lordship has put it, I think 
it only proves that the measure of emancipation is 
less pressingly urgent than its advocates have 
supposed, inasmuch as it evinces that popery 1s 
rapidly losing its hold upon the minds of its votaries, 
and that they are thus in the only effectual manner 
emancipating themselves.” 


After much discussion in the same shrewd 
and pertinent strain, the dialogue thus con- 
cludes:— 

‘“‘Grey. You have stated a formidable case: 
but one which, although it may silence, does not 
convince me. Eighty Irish Roman Catholic mem- 
bers, returned by the influence of the priests, 
would be a powerful faction, and you have not 
overstated the mischief which they might be 
enabled to do. You refer to the Clare election, 
and say, ‘ex uno, disce omnes.’ A proposition, 
thus grounded upon matter of fact, it would be 
rash to deny; yet my hope is that, the great cause 
of difference being once removed, things would 
return into a more natural course, the aristocracy 
would resume their legitimate influence, and in a 
great majority of instances determine the elections. 

‘Pert, Your lordship’s perfect candour en- 
courages me to state another case. It is somewhat 
more startling than the one I have mentioned. 

““G, What is it? 

““P, What think you of an heir apparent con- 
verted to popery ? 

“‘G. Tmpossible. 

‘“«P. Not so, my lord. It isscarcely improbable. 
It is certainly within the range of possibility. 
There is nothing impossible in the supposition, 
that the religion of Charles Butler and of Doctor 
Lingard may become the religion of the heir appa- 
rent of the British crown. It is assuredly an 
event, upon the contingency of which I should be 
unwilling to peril the safety of the constitution. 
I need not say, that in such a case the House of 





Commons wouldsoon become predominantly popish, 
and what with foreign alliances— 

**G, Enough: a civil war would be inevitable. 
It would, however, terminate in favour of the 
Protestant cause. 

““P, And in the re-enactment of the penal code, 
the untimely repeal of which had been the cause 
of so great an evil.” 

Of the biographical sketches, that of Dean 
Kirwan is one which seems to have been 
written with much sympathetic admiration. 
A most vivid idea of the great preacher's 
public and personal characteristics may be 
gathered from the memoir, from which we 
give some passages:— 

‘‘The general character and structure of his 
discourses were always very carefully forecast, and 
duly committed to paper ; and many whole passages 
elaborated with the utmost care. These were re- 
tained in his memory, as if imprinted upon ada- 
mant ; but never suffered so to overrule his thoughts 
as to preclude those additions or variations which 
the enthusiam of the moment might suddenly 
inspire. They rather served to give steadiness and 
direction to what might otherwise be capricious or 
driftless, and pitched, as it were, the key below 
which he could not descend; giving a sustained 
and elevated tone to the feelings, the sentiments, 
and the intelligence, which rushed from his tongue 
with a magical persuasiveness, or flashed from his 
every faculty with a resistless fascination. So 
that, in him, what was unpremeditated partook of 
the character of what had been prepared, and, in- 
deed, so grew out of it as to be distinguishable 
only, like the blossom from the surrounding foliage, 
by the richness of its colours and its superior bril- 
liancy and freshness :—‘ Rem bene provisam, verba 
haud invita sequentur,’ was a rule which he never 
neglected, and the consequence was that, instead 
of, as often happens, the words suggesting the 
thoughts, the thoughts always governed the words; 
which were like well-disciplined battalions under 
the conduct of a skilful commander; or, rather, 
indeed, like flying Mercuries, winging upon their 
godlike errands their predestined way, between the 
intelligence which commissioned them, and the 
audience to whom they were directed. ‘Thus it 
was,’ as Grattan said, that ‘the preacher’s desk 
became a throne of light. Round him a train, not 
such as crouch and swagger at the levee of princes 
—not such as attend the procession of a viceroy, 
horse, foot, and dragoons—but that wherewith a 
great genius peoples his own state—charity in 
ecstasy and vice in humiliation; vanity, arrogance, 
and saucy, empty pride, appalled by the rebuke of 
the preacher, and cheated for a moment of their 
native improbity and insolence.’ 

“Of the wonderful eloquence which could have 

justified such a panegyric, it is melancholy to reflect 
that no specimen survives; but that it was justi- 
fied, nay, more than justified, we have the united 
testimony of all his great cotemporaries. He lived in 
what may be called the Augustan age of Irish 
taste and literature. He lived in the familiar 
society of Charlemont, Grattan, Flood, Yelverton, 
Curran, Fitzgibbon, Plunket, Bushe, and a host 
of others, who then constituted a galaxy of Irish 
genius, such as their country never saw before, and 
never may see again; and they are unanimous in 
their attestation to the transcendent powers of this 
gifted man, and describe the effects which were 
produced upon the great occasions when they were 
all put forth, as something stupendous and amaz- 
ing. 
‘Sir Jonah Barrington, himself an excellent 
speaker, and a keen and sagacious observer of men 
and things, says, Curran, Sheridan, and Kirwan 
were the three greatest orators he ever heard; but 
that, of the three, Kirwan was the greatest. 

‘The late Bishop Jebb, whose refinement and 
scholarship were the admiration of all who knew 
him, thus writes, upon an occasion when he was 
called to preach a charity sermon for the Female 
Orphan House, shortly after this great man’s 
death :—‘I think now more highly of Dean Kirwan 
than I ever did. During the last two years of his 
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life, his views of religion became more deep, clear, 
and strong ; and the effect was, that his preaching 
assumed a tone far surpassing anything I ever 
heard him deliver. His last five sermons, I under- 
stand, are masterpieces. I can answer for two of 
them, which I read with astonishment and delight, 
his own MSS. having been shown to me. One of 
them was the last sermon he ever delivered, and 
that for the orphans.’ 

“What a pity that such manuscripts should 
have been lost! And how is it possible to forbear 
condemning the carelessness of his relatives and 
friends, by whom such precious memorials were 
80 strangely neglected? 

‘But, while his cotemporaries are thus unani- 
mous, some who only possess a traditionary know- 
ledge of his reputation, have ventured to represent 
him as nothing more than a finished actor, who 
was indebted to his rhetorical artifices for the 
aimiration which followed him, and the triumphs 
which he won. Mr. Madden, the author of 
‘Revelations of Ireland,’ thus describes him: and 
mentions a remarkable case, in which, when he 
only appeared in the pulpit at St. Peter's Church, 
and pointed towards the orphans, for whom he-was 
unable to plead, signifying, by this expressive 
gesture, that he commended them to the com- 
passion of the beholders, an immense collection 
was made, as a proof of this incomparable acting. 
He calls it ‘a coup de thédtre: and evidently takes 
it for granted that the whole thing was a clever 
cheat, got up for the purpose of rhetorical illusion. 
This mistake is too serious, and the incident mis- 
represented is too characteristic and interesting, 
not to demand a notice. , 

‘‘ After the advertisement had been put forth, 
in which it was announced that he would preach 
for the orphans, he was violently attacked by 
bilious fever (a complaint to which he was con- 
stitutionally subject), and his life was considered 
in imminent danger. The physicians, from the 
first, forbade him to think of the sermon. So cri- 
tical did they deem his case, that. amy excitement 
or agitation might lead, they thought, to a fatal 
result. And the consequence was, that he aban- 
doned the idea of making any preparation, and dis- 
missed the thought of the sermon altogether from 
his mind. 

‘* But the distinguished patroness of the institu- 
tion, Mrs. Peter La Touche, of Bellevue, still clung 
to the belief that her favourite preacher would yet 
be able to fulfil his engagement, by pleading at the 
appointed time for her favourite institution. Its 
funds were nearly exhausted; and if a desperate 
effort were not made to save it, she knew not how 
it could be maintained. Day after day she visited 
the invalid. She saw his state of weakness and 
exhaustion, and that he could scarcely raise him- 
self in his bed; and this on the day preceding that 
for which the sermon was advertised. Still, with 
a wilfulness for which we can see no excuse, she 
persisted in her determination that the Dean, and 
no other, should appear as her advocate in the 
pulpit. 

**Sunday arrived; still no amendment. At 
eleven o'clock her carriage was at his door, and 
she herself was at his bedside. Up to this moment 
she had not ventured to divulge to the Dean her 
expectations; she then, for the first time, made 
them known. ‘In an hour,’ she said, ‘the church 
will be filled—the orphans will be there—will their 
friend, their father desert them? You are ill—I 
know it; very weak; but come—just show your- 
self—it will be enough, and God will bless you!’ 
She prevailed. The invalid was dressed, and 
borne to her carriage. They arrived at the church 
just in time; the service was concluded; the 
anthem had begun, With difficulty was the 
sufferer assisted into the pulpit. He there sank 
upon the seat. His appearance could not be mis- 
taken. He himself thought that he was dying, and 
few in the congregation expected to see him come 
down alive. What wonder, then, that when he 
rose, as with a last effort, and extended his arms 
with beseeching earnestness, as if to shelter the 
orphans below, who had long regarded him as their 
earthly parent, from the miseries which threatened 





them; what wonder, we say, that a sympathetic 
thrill pervaded the hearts of the beholders, and 
that they were electrified into a sudden burst of 
benevolence, which rescued the objects of the 
charity from the destitution which impended over 
them, and more than realized the lady patroness’s 
expectations! We believe the sum collected on 
that occasion exceeded one thousand pounds. 

“But, with all our respect for the late Mrs. 
Peter La Touche, who was one of the best of 
women, we cannot but gravely reprehend an act 
which so seriously compromised this great man’s 
existence. 

‘In private life Kirwan was playful and amia- 
ble, and in the bosom of his own family, one of the 
most devoted and affectionate of men. Children 
had a great attraction for him; and his own, in 
particular, he loved with peculiar fondness, and 
would sometimes be found playing amongst them, 
even like a little child.” 

Except in connexion with the political and 
ecclesiastical struggles which agitated Ireland 
during the first part of this century, there 
were few events of interest in Dr. O’Sullivan’s 
public career. He received his early educa- 
tion under Mr. Carey, of Clonmel, a man to 
whose scholarship and worth many of his 
distinguished pupils have afterwards borne 


‘testimony :— 


‘‘Under such a preceptor, the mind of young 
O'Sullivan expanded; and it was not surprising 
that admiration for his teacher’s critical comments 
on the class-books of the school, for his felicitous 
translations and eloquent expositions, should have 
inspired the desire to hear in the pulpit one who 
was so admirable in the study. Mr. Cary offi- 
ciated at a little country church in the neighbour- 
hood of Clonmel, and as he rode one Sunday, 
mounted on a docile mule, and moving at a walk- 
ing pace, O'Sullivan walked at his side, and, pro- 
bably for the first time, entered a Protestant 
church, and heard the service of the Church of 
England. On subseqyent occasions he was his 
father’s companion in visiting various places of 
worship. In this instance he himself took the 
initiative. 

** When he returned home, he was enthusiastic 
in his praise of the service, and seemed to have 
lost sight of the preacher in the fervour of his 
admiration for the form of prayer.” 

When O'Sullivan entered the University 
of Dublin, the Historical Society was in its 
palmy days, and in the debates he was a con- 
spicuous leader:— 


‘Tn the session in which he contended for an 
oratory medal (two were awarded in each session 
to the most successful candidates), Dr. Anster was 
his most formidable rival; and when friends and 
partisans welcomed and encouraged the several 
candidates in whom they were interested, O’Sulli- 
van was always among those whose applause was 
most earnest. If Anster was one of two or more 
who arose at the same moment, in the cheers for 
Anster—(Hear Mr. Anster; Anster, Anster)— 
O’Sullivan’s voice could uniformly be distinguished. 
‘You call upon your greatest rival,’ was once said 
to him, and his reply was—‘ Certainly, because he 
is my greatest rival, and besides, he has always 
some great thought which breaks up well.’ 

*‘A passage cited in the ‘Dublin University 
Magazine’ was spoken in one of those competitions 
in which Anster and O’Sullivan were competitors, 
and on opposite sides of the question. The ques- 
tion had respect to the advantages or the desira- 
bleness of being endowed with sensibility, and 
Anster the poet took the prosaic side in the dis- 
cussion. It was in his reply to the poet’s speech 
O'Sullivan adduced the advantages of Sir Luke 
Limp’s cork leg as amply representing the benefits 
to be derived from want of feeling; and, turning 
‘from gay to grave,’ compared the poet, in his 
destitution, to the prophet in the wilderness, with 
‘his muse’ as ‘ the bird that brings him food from 
heaven.’ These figures are remembered, but the 
warm burst of true eloquence in which, on that 


occasion, he retorted on the poet his own achieve. 
ments, appealed to the books of the Society for 
the refutation of his arguments, and demanded 
how the writer of the ‘Ode to Fancy’ could prove 
recreant to his glorious mission, and be found jn 
the utilitarian ranks of those who decried ‘sepsj- 
bility,’ appears to have evaporated in the moment 
in which it was uttered, so that even the writer 
of this sketch can remember no more than the 
thrilling effect of its delivery.” 


It had been Dr. O’Sullivan’s purpose till 
this time to enter the legal profession, but the 
influence of personal religion was so great, 
that he willingly turned aside from any ambi- 
tious schemes, and resolved to devote himself 
to what he reckoned the more honourable 
labour of the Christian ministry. With what 
zeal and faithfulness, and with what heaven. 
owned success he laboured, multitudes of 
living witnesses could testify, and the present 
biographical notice briefly intimates. After 
giving a few striking passages from his un. 
published manuscript sermons, in which the 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity are clearly 
stated and forcibly illustrated, the editors 
remark :— 

“These passages are taken, it could scarcely be 
said selected, from discourses in which the same 
strain of thought and expression is sustained from 
the opening to the close. They show what was 
the habit of the writer’s soul. Circumstances, es 
pecially those of his time and country, caused him 
to be more known as a writer of what are classed 
among political papers; but the compositions in 
which he lived and had his real being—the com- 
positions on which, whether written or unwritten, 
his mind was incessantly engaged, which rendered 
his conversation edifying, and diffused peace over 
his life, were purely religious. In his reflections 
on external nature and on human affairs, the 
thought of a present God, and the recognition of 
goodness, were never for a moment clouded or 
disturbed within him. In all he saw or suffered, 
what he intuitively discerned was a divine and 
gracious purpose; and where a dispensation of 
severity would have imparted sadness to the sub- 
mission of other minds, his assurance of good to 
come was so sustaining that, even in moments of 
darkness and perplexity, he could, as it were, call 
upon a happier future to shed its light on the 
present, and could be cheered himself, and impart 
of his cheer to others, in the confidence that “joy 
cometh in the morning.’” 


From the notices of Dr. O’Sullivan’s lite- 
rary pursuits, and of his personal habits and 
manners, we select some paragraphs. A 
friend writes to the editors :— 

“ With what amount of innocent and cheerful 
playfulness would our dear friend, 8. O’Sullivan, 
enact, on occasions in private, the part of J’ Allegro! 





| Who, without ‘holding both his sides,’ could have 


heard him relate some of his Irish stories? Nor 
was the Celt the only subject his humour drew 
upon. The classics also were at his command. 
I remember at a dinner party where a number of 
literati were assembled, he gave the adventures of 
Ulysses in the cave with such irresistible drollery, 
as to keep the table in a roar for perhaps fifteen 
minutes. One distinguished poet declared to me 
afterwards that it was ‘the best thing he ever 
heard in his life.’ His comic readings were also 
incomparable. 

‘<But pathos was perhaps his forte. I cannot 
remember any one who could read pathetic pieces 
with the same beauty or tenderness of expression. 
His intonations were singularly affecting when he 
read, with tears, a tragic poem of Wordsworth or 
Southey, or when he rivalled Kemble in some im- 
passioned passage from Shakspeare. And this 


power of natural and beautiful intonation was 
useful in matters of the gravest character. Con- 
gregations, for example, were made more sensible 
of the power of our Liturgy when he prayed, and 





not merely read, the Church service. 


Very much, 
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too, of the effect of his sermons was due to the 
excellence of their delivery. This was more strik- 
ingly the case when, from any unforeseen accident 
er sudden call, he was required (as was frequently 
the case) to extemporise a sermon. If an expected 
reacher of a charity sermon was suddenly taken 
ill, or if the light failed when he was himself in 
the pulpit at evening service, or ifa lecture on a 
chapter of Scripture were proposed at family 
prayer, or if lecture or exhortation apt for the mo- 
ment, and at a moment’s notice, were found de- 
sirable for the boys at the Hibernian School, 
O'Sullivan was found ever ready; and the only 
perceivable difference perhaps between his elabo- 
rately-written and hisalmost totally extemporaneous 
discourse was, that the delivery of the latter was 
the more effective. 35 * = ty 

“The peculiar circumstances of Ireland had 
long prevented its literary talent from having any 
proper development. Literature is absolutely no- 
thing except it leavens the whole mass. This is 
aslow and difficult process, and more slow and 
difficult if it be made, as it is too often made, an 
anxious subject of personal distinction. What 
one modest and self-denying man can do for the 
literature of a nation was shown in what O’Sullivan 
has done. For the last eighteen years the ‘ Dublin 
University Magazine ’—to the great honour of its 
successive proprietors, Mr. Curry and Mr. 
McGlashan—has held a very high place in the 
literature of the empire. That magazine may be 
almost described as created by Dr. O'Sullivan. 
His was the first paper ever published in the 
‘Magazine.’ In the first number of that work he 
stated the principles on which it would be con- 
ducted, and honestly and independently has it 
since supported those principles.” 


There are few of the papers forming these 
volumes of ‘ Remains of Dr. O’Sullivan,’ which 
may not be read with profit at the present 
time, and they are equally valuable in their 
matter and attractive in their style. 

In the story of the author’s life we have a 
leasing and satisfactory instance of the live- 
iest interest in literature, and even of the most 

active exertion in political life, without any 
chilling of the spiritual fervour or neglect 
of the religious duties, in which a Christian 
minister should be ever exemplary. 








Punch’s Pocket-Book for 1854. Tllustrated 
by John Leech and John Tenniel. 

Ix ‘ Punch’s Pocket-Book’ we have the first 
anticipatory instalment of seasonable whimsi- 
calities for the new year. The writing is of 
the usual merit, and the illustrations are not 
wanting in humour. The frontispiece is in- 
tended to represent a scene at the diggings, 
and shows in strong colours how things are 
turned ‘ topsy-turvey at our auntipodes.’ 
im diggers in slouched hats, with horse- 
pistols in their boots and belts, are being waited 
on by Masters of Arts in genteel black; and 
ladies of the robust St. Giles’s type are being 
taught music and other accomplishments by 
the belles of St. James’s in glacé silks, without 
shoes or stockings. ‘ Hollo, there! you intel- 
lectual being,” says one of the landed proprie- 
tors toa menial Doctor of: Laws, with spec- 
tacles on nose, “where are my highlows?” 
while a moustached gent of the rose-water 
school is busy at a knife-board. The whole 
icture is a good practical commentary on the 
act that rough working hands are the most 
useful qualification in Australia, where might 
18 right and gentility an encumbrance. 
The first part of the ‘ Pocket-Book’ contains 

a goodly store of the usual information con- 
cerning the State, the Legislature, Law, and 
Commerce; and Part IT. consists of humorous 


“* Confessions of a Spirit Rapping Medium. 
“It was about the middle of February, when I 
had paid no rent for nine months, no taxes for six, 
and no tradesman for three, that I first began to 
hear a series of rappings of a most persevering 
character. To account for those rappings was ex- 
tremely difficult, and I made no attempt to answer 
them, for I knew it would be quite useless as I had 
not a rap in the house. At length it occurred to 
me, that though I could not answer the rappings, 
they might in some way be got to answer me, and 
as my whole life had been of a rather questionable 
nature, I resolved on trying the experiment. 
‘*T was sitting alone about the middle of March, 
when I thought I heard a rapping, which soon 
became very violent, at the outer door. Having 
heard some talk of the spirit rappers, I deter- 
mined to try and find out whether the rappings 
which were so frequent at my house could have 
anything to do with the phenomena alluded to. 
Having lighted my pipe, I began to ask myself the 
question, ‘Can that be a creditor?’ when there 
immediately came a very loud ‘rap.’ As the 
spirits, Iam told, answer by a ‘rap’ when they 
intend to express an affirmative, and give no sign 
when they mean to imply a negative, I made sure 
there was a creditor at the door. ‘Is he alone?’ 
I asked. No answer! ‘Were they all creditors 
who have been rapping during the last few weeks’ 
I inquired calmly, but there was such a thunder of 
‘raps,’ lasting for several minutes, that I could not 
ask myself another question immediately, as I 
knew I could not have heard myself speak. ‘Has 
the butcher been here?’ was my next inquiry, 
which was answered by several ‘raps’ in quick 
succession, but when I hastily added, ‘And will 
he trust me any longer” the rapping suddenly but 
most decidedly ceased. 

“‘T had read in some American books on the 
subject that the spirits frequently moved furniture 
in the most eccentric manner. I determined there- 
fore to choose the darkest hour of the night to see 
whether it would be possible to get my furniture 
moved by the aid of such spirits as I might be able 
to command. I got a poor fellow who kept a 
truck to come to me, and intending to make him a 
‘medium,’ I brought him into communication with 
all the ‘spirits’ I could get together, but the 
‘medium’ I had chosen was quite unable to pre- 
serve a happy ‘medium,’ and the ‘spirits,’ having 
taken complete possession of him, began to throw 
him about in the most mischievous manner that 
can be conceived. They bumped him up against 
the wall, and when he tried to lift a table under 
their influence they threw him down on the top of 
it. While this was going on, the rappings became 
so violent that I, who was pretty well used to 
them, became alarmed; and especially when I 
heard something like the forcing open of a door, 
which made me apprehend that there was some 
frightful ‘ process,’ perhaps a writ or a summons, 
with which the rappers intended to serve me out 
—or rather at home—if they could get hold of me. 
Seizing the first friendly wrapper—a Macintosh— 
that I could lay my hands upon, I made my way 
out by a back door, and did not return till the day 
following. When I came back to my dwelling I 
became convinced in the most unpleasant manner 
that the ‘rappers’ can really do what the Ameri- 
cans attribute to them. I had been told that in 
the United States there are ‘rappers’ who have 
positively written with pen and ink, as well as 
moved furniture; and I could not doubt either fact 
when I found all my furniture had been carried 
away, and an inventory regularly written out lying 
on the floor. It was clear that not only was the 
house haunted by ‘rappers,’ but the furniture had 
become ‘ possessed’ by some evil spirit in the shape 
of a ‘man in possession,’ who had carried it away. 
From this time forth the house had become a 
source of such alarm to me that I left it; but I 
have been told that the ‘rappings’ still continue 
as vehement as ever, and some of the ‘rappers’ 
who possess the power of writing have placed a 
written notice on the door, which I have not ven- 
tured near enough to read, but which I have 





papers, of which the following are specimens: 


acting as the ‘medium’ of the landlord, in whose 
name they will go upon the premises to take pos- 
session of them in a few days.” 
As a sample of the dramatic poetry, we 
may quote the following:— 
“Tue PawNBROKER, 

A Mystery. 


Act I., Scene 1—A Pawnbroker’s shop between the Hills 
of Snow and Holborn, 


FERDINAND alone. 
At the rising of the Curtain he laughs wildly for half-an-hour, 
and the Curtain falls on the 

END OF ACT ONE, 


[An age is supposed (by the audience who are kicking and 
whistling furiously) to have elapsed between the First and 
Second Acts.) 

Act IL. Scene the same as in Act I. 

FERDINAND (more alone than ever). 
[He opens a small drawer, screams, and faints, After 

coming to, he looks into the drawer, and sighs. | 

Ferdinand. This till must be replenished! Ah! ’tis well 
To say it must be; but a dismal echo 
Cries out, in frenzied accents, ‘How and when?” 
(He walks to the door and looks out. 
Ye Golden Balls! sign of imagined wealth! 
All gold without, but baser stuff within, 
Deceptive symbols! hollow mockeries 
That dangle idly in the inconstant air, 
Swayed—like unhappy mortals—to and fro, 
But never making progress! Oh! I’m sick. 
[He goes in at the door, and retires to the back of the shop. 


Enter Fionto unobserved into one of the boxes set apart for 
pawners. 
Florio. At length I occupy a private box, 
Free from the molestation of the crowd, 
Who throng too often to these wretched haunts 
With all their miscellaneous articles, [He remains musing, 


Enter Isaparta, who takes her place in a box adjoining. 


Ferd. (coming forward). What is it, Madam? 
Isab, (handing in a parcel). "Tis a clock with weights, 
Ferd. A clock with weights is a dead weight to us; 


- These articles don’t pay for warehouse room. 


We ’ve got a loft full of Dutch clocks up-stairs, 
Isab. 1 want but half-a-crown, 
Ferd. (aside), She little knows 
The emptiness that reigns within the till.. 
Isab, You know ’twill be redeemed! 
Ferd. How know I that? 
Oh madam, I could show you such a sight ! 
Behold yon Iron, hanging in the air; 
Observe that Kettle packed on yonder shelf; 
Look at that Frying-pan; remark that Scuttle; 
Gaze on those Tea-things ; see that Kitchen fender, 
Isab, 1 see them all. 
Ferd, And every one of them 
Can tell a tale of broken promises, 
Of pledges unredeemed, of faith abused, 
Of money lent and interest unpaid. 
That Iron came under the false pretence 
That brief should be its stay. Thou base Flat Iron! 
That now dost flatly contradict thyself. 
Smooth-faced impostor ! 
Isab, Nay, be patient, Sir, 
The Iron cannot help its master’s fault. 
Ferd. Perchance thou’rt right, but look at yonder Kettle, 
Yon brazen kettle which I did receive 
With solemn understanding—weeks ago— 
That on the very day it entered here 
It would go home to tea—they’re all alike— 
And yet you marvel that I hesitate 
To make acquaintance with thy proffered clock; 
I know the time of day too well for that— —_[ Seeing Florio, 
I cannot waste my time talking to you 
While other customers are waiting, 
Flo. Nay! 
I'm in no hurry—gossip an thou wilt—: 
Thy querulous complaining likes me much, 
I want that out. [Gives ticket, 

Ferd, (reading ticket), Oil painting in gilt frame. 

(Exit towards back of the shop, 

Flor, (musing). This place invites to philosophic thought. 

There’s not an object that I see around 
To which imagination might not hang 
A tale of interest—not interest 
In the commercial, vulgar, odious sense, 
But in its higher, nobler, human meaning, 
Re-enter FERDINAND (carrying a large picture). 

Ferd. (taking a pen from his ear and writing on a ticket). 

Portrait in frame, ten shillings—nine months’ interest, 
Is one and six—eleven and sixpence, Sir; 
‘The wrapper ’s ours, I think, 

Flor, The wrapper ’s yours, 

[While Fuorto is taking the money from his pocket, FERDI- 
NAND removes the wrapper from the picture, which ap- 
pears to be that of an elderly lady. 

Isab. (screams), Those features, that mob-cap, those ear- 
rings too, 

That necklace, those tremendous bracelet-snaps, 

That stomacher of imitation lace, 

That bugle trimming on that habit-shirt, 

That open work all round that well-known sleeve, 

That nose, those eyes, that pocket-handkerchief, 

That watch, ha! ha! those seals, ho! ho! that chain— 
It is the portrait of my Florio’s mother! 





been told conveys an intimation that they are 


[She swoons with the Dutch clock in her arms. 
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Flor. (with intense emotion). That voice, that much lov’d 
once familiar shriek ! 
And—now I look—that bonnet and that shawl— 
[Straining over into the adjoining box, 
Good sir (to Ferprvanp), I prithee, take away that clock, 
Which shades a face I think I ought to know. 

[Fsrprvann pulls. up the clock on to the counter by the 
weights, that still lie there, and in doing so he discloses 
the face of IsaBELua to Fiorio. 

Flor. In mercy, Sir, turn on the friendly gas. 

Dispel the darkness of this maddening doubt, 
And let me know at once the best or worst. 


[The gas is lighted, IsanRuLa screams. FLORIO jumps on 
to the counter, raises IsaBELLA from the box, aud drags 
her over the counter into the body of the shop. 

Flor. (frantically). It is! it is! it is my Isabella! 

Isab, (equally frantically). It is! itis! it is my Florio! 

Ferd. Florio! Isabella! why, how now ? 

You wake the mem’ry of long banished years, 
I had a son. 
Flor. YT never had a father. 
Ferd, Then I am he! {Looks at the portrait. 
Ah! ’tis my long lost wife. 
Flor. My parent! 


Ferd. Oh, my child! 
Tab. (looking round wildly). My Florio! 
{ Everybody clings to everybody, wntil the clatter of tea-cups 
and saucers is heard in an adjoining room, 
Ferd. (with deep emotion). Let's in to tea! for our relation- 


ship 
Needs the relation of preceeding facts, 
Which I would learn at leisure. Come, my son. 
Flor. Yes! I will tells how when a wayward boy 
I met with Isabella! how I loved her, 
How she loved me, and how my mother loved her; 
And how adversity came on us both, 
And how we parted; how, for want of means, 
1 pawned my mother’s portrait; how it. chanced 
I one day brought it to this very shop. 
How an assistant chanced to take it in, 
‘And how my uncle is in fact my father, 
How circumstances took a better turn; 
How my fond mother got a legacy, 
And how I came her portrait to redeem. 
Ist}. And T will tell thee how I passed thé hours, 
The! days, the months, the years, in weeping thee, 
How my poor father bought a bankrupt’s stock, 
And then fell into bankruptcy himself. 
How on the wretched morn of this glad day 
Jeame to pawn the clock. How we have met 
You know already! 
. Come, love, to my arms, 
And let this manly breast henceforward be 
Bolster and pillows to thy gentle head. [They embrace. 
Ferd, But I:toothave ‘a message to deliver,’ 
How, being married ere J knew.my mind 
I quarrelled with tha pertacr of my joys, 
And séparated from ‘tiny better half; 
How with the little capital I had 
I bought this business; how it didn’t pay ; 
And how I was on bankruptcy’s dark verge, 
When my own son with the blest tidings came 
That my own wife had got’a legacy, 
And how J saw the folly of my ways’; 
How I resolved on seeking her again, 
Again Aces 3 her. Come then with me, 
We want but her, ‘the picture to coniplete 
Of true domestic bliss. Away! away! 

[Farbinayp takes ‘an ‘arm of each. Frorto 'snatches up 
his mother’s picture aud presses it to hig lips., USABRLLA 
twines the ropes of the Duteh clock gracefully round her 
and as all three are going out together ‘ 

THE CURTAIN FALLS.” 


Of Mr. Tenniel’s vignettes we prefer that 
of the illustrious Punch in the character of a 
courier, at the head of the Post-Office Regula- 
tions, and as a Nineveh lion at the head of the 
Theatres. The last is inimitable. 





Raymond de Monthault, the Lord Marcher. 
A Legend of the Welsh Borders. By the 
Rey. R. W. Morgan, author of ‘Ida de 
Galis,’ &c. Bentley. 

AttHovcH in the form of fiction, we can 

hardly class this book with ordinary novels. 

It is a romance in which historical events and 

personages are presented in a form at once 

entertaining and instructive. The author 
poritare times and circumstances which long 

- formed the normal state of the British Islands, 

while the scenes are laid in a region of which 

less is known than of any other by the ma- 
jority of English readers. What Sir Walter 

Scott has done in Ivanhoe to recal vivid pic- 

tures of the Normans and Saxons in the time 

of the. Plantagenets, Mr. Morgan has at- 
tempted in regard to the relations of the Nor- 
mans with the old British race on the Welsh 





marches. The story is one of the reign of 
King Stephen, the time and scenery of the 
legend appearing from the following descrip- 
tion, which succeeds an able sketch of the 
general state of Europe at that epoch :— 


‘Tn England Eastward the civil war between 
Stephen and the Empress Maud, is devastating the 
realm. The great barons, Robert the Queen’s 
brother, William Earl of Arundel, Milo of Glou- 
cester, Ralph of Chester, side with the latter— 
Earl Warenne, William Ypres, Robert Mellent, 
Hugh Bigod, with the former. Running down 
between this distracted England, and this unyield- 
ing Wales, are a line of castles; in some localities 
they stand in clusters crowning every eminence 
with a diadem of towers. These are the forts of 
the Lord Marchers, the most warlike of the Nor- 
man Baronage. They form a wall of iron and 
granite for the protection of the frontiers against 
the perilous incursions of the western mountaineers. 
East of this line every baron holds his land ‘in 
capite’ from the Crown—it is so much land con- 
quered by the Crown, from the Saxon, and given 
for feudal service to the Crown retainer, but the 
Crown never conquered the lands on which the 
Marcher is settled. They had never been possessed 
by the Saxon, consequently, never lapsed by con- 
quest to the Crown, All that the Crown has done, 
is to grant its permission for their conquest. The 
Marcher sues for, and obtains permission: sub- 
dues as much as he can: then holds it in para- 
mount right of his own sword. It is desperate 
work and perilous, but they have gradually suc- 
ceeded in driving their approaches into the heart 
of South Wales or Deheubarth. They are forcing 
their way round the southern coast also—the men 
employed are the hardiest and most reckless mer- 
cenaries they can anywhere engage. Some of their 
castles are the keys of the country: round these 
the storm of war is always certain to concentrate 
its highest powers. Such in the south are Chep- 
stow, Pembroke, Cardiff. In the north, where 
they are rarer, Chester, Rhuddlan, Monthault. 
The whole force of the southern Marchers is now 
lying in leaguerment within a mile of Cardiff Keep. 
Drawing near to them, is the army of Venedotia 
or North Wales, headed by the two princes, Owen 
and Cadwallader, the sons of Gryffyth, the prince 
of Snowdon. The eldest of these is, in fact, the 
acting Regent of the principality, and considered 
the model of a perfect military hero by his subjects. 
His subsequent reign of fifty years is the brightest 
and most stirring in the Cambrian annals. The 
Snowdon prince confesses himself in theory the 
feudatory of the Crown of Britain, the only royal 
one the Crown possesses. Within this allegiance— 
the indefinite nature of which is the cause of per- 
petual misunderstandings and hostilities—he is the 
suzerain of all Wales, having in the lord of Dyne- 
vor, the prince of South Wales, much the same un- 
controlled and formidable vassal, as he himself is 
to the traditionary Crown in London. The Marhe- 
ers in turbulent times feel little hesitation, should 
it suit their own purposes, in joining one or both 
against their own sovereign—for each marchdom is 
by its foundation an independent kingdom in itself. 
But more frequently, between them and the fierce 
nobility of the hills there is remorseless feud; few 
die in their beds or without the helm on their head; 
rarely indeed does a year pass, which is not sig- 
nalized by some Marcher catastrophe. In the 
north of Wales their advance has been much more 
retarded. Itis not till one hundred and fifty years 
after the date of our story, that the rear of Vene- 
dotia and the fastnesses-of Snowdon have been 
turned by such forts as Harlech, Carnarvon, Con- 
way; before that time the Norman will have been 
clean swept out of central and northern Wales—the 
Marcher system will have failed, and the whole 
resources of the kingdom brought, by the sovereigns 
in person, to bear on the indomitable fortitude and 
talents of the Leoline princes. At present the 
ablest Marcher on the frontiers perceives no end 
of the contest. Such are the rough outlines of the 
land. 


«But a second time we contract the frame-work 











to the scene itsclf of our fiction. We select from 
the whole principality the spot of our narrative, 
‘*A person taking his position on the high 
ground above the Red Castle in Powys will com. 
mand the whole periphery of our action. He must 
transfer, however, his imagination ages back. Al 
most at his feet lies a dark dubious enclosure, neither 
stone nor wood, which we shall hereafter describe 
more particularly ; this is Castle Einion, the hold 
of Rotpert ap Cadvan, a chief of the hills. The 
hawk that flies direct from these trees to the last 
rock in Anglesey, will look down upon the Vene. 
dotian principality of Snowdon in its greatest 
width. Beyond this, like a furrow or indentation 
in the winding cloud-settled woods, we can trace 
the vale of the Rhiew, closed far off by the instegs 
of the heathery hills. On these insteps are the 
grounds and sanctuary of the Cistercian convent of 
St. Lygan—revered equally by Saxon and Welch 
man, for to both at times the privilege of sanctuary 
is a matter of life and death. Southward again 
trends the Severn vale, losing itself in the plateau 
of Plinlymmon ; on one of the angles jutting from 
its side, may be descried the tower of Talvarran, 
celebrated in the mythic records of Britain for the 
incarceration and murder of Sabrina, yet believed, 
in the form of a white fawn, to visit the ruins by 
the glimpses of the moon on the eve of St. John; 
this is the haunt, it can scarcely be termed the 
fortalice, of Reynailt Rhudd, the bandit of the 
border, and the redoubted foe of Norman and 
Saxon blood. Directing our observations more to 
the east, one object immediately arrests attention: 
that soaring pile of masonry, with its outworks and 
approaches, is the castle of Raymond de Monthault, 
the Lord Marcher with whom we have to do.” 


We cannot afford space to give any outline 
of the story, but one or two detached extracts 
will exhibit the scope and style of the work. 
We give part of the sketch of the Venedotians 
or Welsh of the mountains, as contrasted with 
the Saxons of the plains on the east of the 
Severn. 

“They call themselves The First People—they 
are, at least, a very singular race: they are ac 
coutred with undeniable grace, for is not the blue 
helmet with its crest of crimson, or white, or parti- 
coloured plumes, its cheek-braces of sparkling 
silver, a most appropriate head-piece, setting off to 
advantage the dark hair and fiery glance of the 
wearers. And mark the tunic as_ scrupulously 
white as of yore, when their ancestors fought, side 
by side, with the Iberian in the ranks of Hannibal, 
at Canne, only it bears now the flashing Red 
Cross in its centre—a symbol the Venedotian prides 
himself on displaying; for it was adopted by him 
when he alone was the Christian in Britain, when 
his warfare against all invaders was a crusade 
against the Heathen for the home of the Faith. 
Then their keen javelins—their heavy, shor, 
double-edged swords—their sandals and embtoi- 
dered belts—send the memory centuries back to 
the times of the Romans; whilst, on the other 
hand, the roll of gold around the neck, the brace 
lets on the wrists, the cordons on the breast, pro 
claim you to be amongst the relics of the race that 
under Brennus sacked the Eternal City. And the 
means for these decorations are not of very difficult 
attainment. The Border counties are rich and 
accessible, many a ransom finds its way to the 
forest land. You observe them to be courteous,— 
each, as we stated, is a soldier, each regards him- 
self as a gentleman, more or less, according to his 
descent and blood; inquisitive, for they are fond of 
news; hospitable to excess, for they look upon 
niggardliness in any form as the indisputable proof 
of low origin and servility; imaginative, for they 
live on poetry and music, they sleep upon the 
future; resentful, for they are born, they are bred, 
and they die with the sword in their hand. The 
Norman and Saxon are not always civil, not always 
obliging. You cannot but be struck also by their 
external devotion to religion. If the Venedotian 
bows to the Bard and kisses the harp, he also takes 
of his helmet, his bonnet,.to a church, to a priest, 








to the grave of a saint, he crosses his forehead at 
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night and morning. If in the midst of company, 
he unaccountably drops on his knees and repeats 
aloud his Pater Noster; the piety, in appearance 
outré, is in reality sincere. Question him, and he 
will answer that on such a day, in such a place he 
had been vouchsafed some mercy, some interposi- 
tion, some deliverance—his sense of which he is 
not ashamed to acknowledge thus openly before 
men. Nor will, of course, the Eastern character 
of the fair sex—the white teeth, the jet hair, the 
clear complexion, the moist and expressive eye, 
their singular costumes, each independently follow- 
ing her own caprice, her own coquetry—escape 
your attention. Upon the whole, you will con- 
clude that you have passed out of the world imto 
the region of romance, You will conclude cor- 
rectly. You are wandering in the native land, the 
birthplace, the cradle of romance. Amongst these 
forests it was born and developed: amongst these 
scenes of Castles, Convents, Churches, Crosses, it 
assumed a living reality: amongst this little nation 
of Bards, Poets, Barons, Hermits, Ecclesiastics, 
resident in the sweetest spots or wildest solitudes 
of nature, it was a daily fact. To the minds that 
imbibed the scenes which shifted perpetually from 
one extreme of the unreclaimed wilderness to the 
other of vast Norman towers, glorious cathedrals, 
semi-barbaric splendours, brilliant tournaments and 
battles, —the wonders of chivalry ceased to be ficti- 
tious. When the bard sung of wandering knights, 
endless forests, solitary castles, secluded hermitages, 
bewildering paths, holy men chanting at dead of 
night in some abbey startlingly lit up, maidens met 
alone or in troops, weeping, hunting, dancing; he 
sung to his audience of their own country, their 
own lives, themselves—to them his poetry was 
only the music of their own history.” 

After presenting in this strain the charac- 
teristics of the ancient British race, and de- 
scribing the Norman chiefs and their follow- 
ers, who held the castles of the marches, the 
Saxon population is portrayed with much 
vigour. 

The story is one of stirring events, in which 
are introduced pictures of the times, having 
every appearance of historical faithfulness. 
The scenes are chiefly those of violence and 
war, the author remarking in one place :— 

“Scenes of love are extraneous to our design 
—what have they in unison with the life and 
principles of our Portraiture of the Severn 
Marcher? Nothing. Their introduction would 
be to palm a non-existence upon the escutcheon of 
Monthault. The Baldrick alone was the Baron’s 
cestus.”” 

Yet there ave some striking pictures of 
female character, as in the account of the 
Saxon _miller’s daughter, and of the Venedo- 
tian wife of Ap Cadvan, 4nd the daughter of 
Cador Hardd, whose interview with the 
Marcher’s son, Sir Peers Monithault, is one 
of the best passages in the book. Much of 
the interest of the tale centres round the 
mysterious Jarl Bronz, the Breton, captain of 
the troops of the Lord Marcher, who never 
was seen without his helmet, and it turns out 
at last that ‘‘ this man with the iron mask” 
was the heir of the soil, of which the Norman 
Marcher had long kept forcible possession. 
The catastrophe of the tale describes the 
death of Raymond de Monthault, and the 
destruction of his castle, after a terrible 
struggle against many enemies leagued for 
his overthrow. We trust that our brief men- 
tion of Mr. Morgan’s work may gain for it 
aulditional notice. The subject is almost new 
to readers of fiction, and treated in a manner 
likely to be attractive. The enthusiasm of the 
author, though it leads him into occasional 
excesses of Cambrian feeling, gives additional 
zest to the narrative. Critical readers will 
remark that the work is,as a whole deficient 
in dramatic effect, the author excelling in the 








details of description rather than in the con- 
struction of his story. But with a book which 
we commend as much for the information it 
contains as the entertainment it affords, we 
are less disposed to find fault on the score of 
literary or artistic defects. It is a work which 
may be profitably and pleasantly perused, as 
throwing light on an important phase and 
period of British history. 





Kate Geary; or, Irish Life in London. A 
Tale of 1819. By Miss Mason. Dolman. 
WE overlook various national and religious 
peculiarities in this book in our desire to com- 
mend to notice every attempt to describe and 
improve the condition of the classes to which 
the tale refers. In the social and sanitary 
evils to which the London poor are liable, the 
Trish immigrants bear a large and lamentable 
share. Miss Mason seems to have personally 
witnessed most of the scenes which she nar- 
rates, and her book gives a truthful picture of 
some strange phases of metropolitan life in its 
lowest strata. The nature of the subjects 
introduced will -be seen from the account of 
one of the many regions where the Irish form 

their settlements :— 


“‘Remarking, then, that the inhabitants of A. 
Court ‘did not consider themselves so low entirely 
as those of C—— Buildings,’ I hasten to return to 
the latter place, where my story principally lies, 
Three or four parlours in the Buildings have been 
converted into a sort of shops for petty hucksters,. 
for the sale of coke, candles, bread, pipes, skimmed 
milk, &c., which articles are promiscuously heaped 
together on a lorig bench serving for counter, and 
for all of which about two-thirds more is demanded 
than is their value at a regular shop; but these 
tradesmen being for the most part ‘ landlords,’ there 
was nothing to be said, few of their tenants being 
able to boast of a clear rent-book. There are also 
two beer-shops in the Buildings, and, though last 
not least, two ‘dances,’ one at No. 15, in the 
kitchen, and the ‘opposition,’ in a sort of out-house 
over the way. Here all the girls and boys, old and 
young, assemble after dark,—the ball-room being 
previously enlivened by a few dip-candles, stuck 
against the wall in tin sconces,—and on payment 
of one penny to the officiating Orpheus, are allowed 
to foot it heavily or nimbly, as the case may be. 
The mischief done by these dances is incredible, it 
being, as a matter of course, the proprietor’s inte- 
rest to entice every good-looking girl to these haunts 
of infamy, where they are exposed to all the evils 
of a contact with half-drunken men, shameless 
women; in fact, with all that is sickening and re- 
volting in humanity. The pent air, rendered still 
more dense by the fumes of tobacco, with which the 
few flickering lights vainly struggle ; the half-washed 
faces, where every evil passion seems to revel, as 
though to parody the very name of mirth; the 
squalid forms, rendered still more ghastly by the 
tawdry finery with which the younger women strive 
to adorn themselves; the disgusting language, 
ribald songs, make one turn sickening from the 
scene, more especially as we know that there is 
scarce a neighbourhood frequented by the lower 
class of Irish which does not possess one or more 
temples consecrated to these unhallowed orgies. 
How often have I seen the deserted wife point to 
her starving little ones, and say, ‘He met the 
hussy at the ‘dance,’ and left me and the childre’ & 
How often have I stood by the sick-bed of the 
heart-stricken mother, and witnessed her tears for 
her once duteous affectionate girl, now turned to 
shame, and all through the ‘dance!’ I can vouch 
for one instance, in which the widow crawled from 
her pallet, and kneeling down in the midst of the 
polluted assembly, left her curse on the heads of 
those who encouraged her child to frequent it, then 
staggered back insensible to threats and insults, 
and laid her down to die. 

‘It may be said, ‘the Irish like dancing; it is 





an innocent amusement ; why deprive them of it?’ 
Innocent in itself, no doubt, and healthful too, on 
the green-sward of their native village, with the 
pure air around them, in the companionship of in- 
nocent hearts and bright smiles : who would grudge 
them this? Certainly not I; but for the scenes I 
have described—scenes acted in the bowels of the 
earth—they are a curse, and their existence a posi- 
tive disgrace to civilized society. 

“The next great nuisance to the dance is a large 
drain, or cesspool, running completely through the 
Buildings, which it is asserted has not been emptied 
for more than thirty years, and which, from the 
effiuvia it emits, through the medium of numerous 
supertluous gratings, poisons the atmosphere, ren- 
dering the houses perfectly uninhabitable. ‘The 
Buildings have also a peculiarity exclusively their 
own: once or twice a week, by raising certain plugs, 
they are literally laid under water, which operation, 
for the time being, affords unqualified delight to a 
host of noisy urchins, who make boats of their caps, 
paddle up to their knees and pelt one another with 
the unctuous element, receiving an occasional cuff 
from such of their elders as may be fortunate enough 
to partake of the refreshing shower. The inhabi- 
tants of the Buildings are numerous—above a thou- 
sand—and may be divided into three classes; those 
in regular work, those who work now and then, and 
those who never work at all. The first, and of 
course the least numerous, are denominated ‘ car- 
riers:’ they are exclusively women, generally 
blessed with a lazy drunken husband, and a large 
family of small children, all of whom they contrive 
to support out of eight shillings a week ; and for 
this pittance they must rise at four on a cold, dark 
winter’s morning, be on their milk-walk before six, 
return at eleven, and after snatching a hasty meal, 
which they must prepare for themselves and chil- 
dren, go forth again on their toilsome round, labour- 
ing under a heavy yoke, to return in the evening, 
exhausted and hungry, finding the hearth cold, Pat 
at the beer-shop, the youngest child fretful, the 
elder sickening with the measles. 

“The second class consists of bricklayers’ la- 
bourers, charwomen, &c.,' who get an occasional 
job; but with one fixed principle, namely, never to 
work when they can beg, and if reduced to the last 
degrading alternative of manual labour, to do as 
little as possible, circumventing their employers, 
‘jist for the honour of the thing.’ These toil, upon 
an average, some three months in the year; for the 
remaining nine, hod, spade, and every article of 
clothing, are stowed away at the pawnbroker’s, the 
room being ‘too small intirely for the like of them.’ 
An unexpected job, however, turns up. What's to 
be done? Pat flies to the neighbouring chapel, tells 
his tale to his ‘own clargy,’ gets the money to re- 
deem his ‘implements,’ which in a couple of days’ 
time are again pawned. The do-nothings, of course, 
form the majority of the population ; you may know 
them at a glance. The women quarreling, gossip- 
ping, squatting on the ground, attending to their 
neighbours’ affairs, simply because they have none 
of their own; the men, too lazy to stand, lying on 
their faces in the sun, a short pipe in their mouths, 
playing cards on thg pavement ; or still more often 
in a state of beastly insensibility, sprawling under 
your very feet as you pick your way along. 

‘*When Norry and her charge entered the court, 
the whole place was astir; it swarmed like a dis- 
turbed hive, the hum of voices, screams of children, 
the shrill tones of the women, and the curses of the 
men, mingling in one deafening uproar. The 
‘carriers’ had returned; groups were formed in 
every direction discussing the great point of in- 
terest, namely, the ‘Gracians.’ The barrows and 
trucks were wheeled into the turn-court, in which 
Norry’s abode was situated, and for the day busi- 
ness seemed at an end; the beer-shops began to 
evince tokens of life, in short, an experienced ob- 
server might discern the unequivocal symptoms of 
a carouse ‘jist to welcome the strangers.’ 

«The first floor of Mrs. Casey’s ‘place’ was let 
to the school ; so just as she rounded the corner, 
her progress was arrested by a band of fresh-dis- 
missed urchins, who, with the glee consequent on 
their emancipation, rushed forward whooping, bawl- 
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ing, screaming, at the very pitch of their lungs ; 
striking each other with catechisms, slates, or what- 
ever came uppermost, although it may be remarked 
they were demure enough until ‘ governess and the 
ladies were out of the court.’ There was no hurry, 
not the slightest; and old Norry settled herself 
to talk it over quietly until the ‘childre’ cleared the 
doore.’ 

**A temporary calm was succeeded by a fresh 
burst of the young fry, now armed with huge lumps 
of bread, garnished with orange-looking butter, 
dripping, treacle, or whatever came to hand. The 
possessors of the latter luxury were of course marked 
objects of envy to their juvenile compeers; they 
gazed admiringly on the embryo aldermen, who, 
with smeared visages, munched away with true 
epicurean delight. 

‘* Amidst this tumult was one pale, sickly little 
thing, the very ghost of a child; whose pallid 
emaciated countenance bore all the marks of a pre- 
mature old age, and whose large melancholy eyes 
seemed eagerly seeking that love and tenderness it 
had never known. It too had left the school; but 
poor and neglected as its companions were, it was 
poorer and more neglected still. Its little bare feet 
were bruised and dirty, its thin tattered frock hung 
loosely on its wasted frame; it was hungry and sick, 
without spirit even to crave a morsel from its com- 
panions; and after one or two wistful, fruitless 
glances, it withdrew under the shelter of a tilted 
cart, on which its schoolfellows were riding, and sat 
it quietly down. It was heart-rending to gaze on 
the deserted child, so still, so mournful, even so 
thoughtful; and yet at so unthinking an age children 
reflect more than is generally imagined.” 

The description of the child too much re- 
sembles some of Mr. Dickens’s wonderful 
little ones, and the ‘ row’ which ensues, in con- 
sequence of a piece of cruelty to the poor 
bastard, has somewhat of the same writer’s 
exaggeration. But this resemblance is pro- 
bably not that of imitation, for the sketches 
have the freshness of life, and at the same 
time the repulsiveness of life under such 
forms and conditions as are faithfully por- 
trayed.. We must give one other extract, in 
which a lodging-house, not of the worst kind, 
is described :— 

‘* One of these houses must have seen better days. 
It is a large barrack-like edifice, dangerously out 
of the perpendicular, crazy with age, and so inno- 
cent of'repair that the whole building cannot boast 
an entire window: and for doors (save the mark!), 
some have been removed, sill and all; others can 
boast a solitary panel, though in all cases affording 
a full and unimpeded view of the sleepers to such 
late comers as may chance to be ascending the 
dangerous and broken stair. This establishment, 
be it remarked, has a reputation for propriety, and 
consequently raises its head with a certain phari- 
saical display of superiority over its less virtuous 
neighbours. There are apartments for single men, 
others for single women ; the smaller rooms being 
appropriated to families who, on paying the week 
tn advance, are allowed to take their meals on the 
premises, and for this purpose enjoy the use of a 
kitchen, where a fire is kept burning winter and 
summer at the expense of the landlord. The upper 
story has its advantages and disadvantages, the 
latter consisting chiefly of the almost total absence 
of roof, whereby the sleepers are occasionally treated 
with an unexpected and gratuitous shower-bath. 
This, of course, depending on the caprice of the 
climate, forms no part of the agreement; for al- 
though the proprietors clear a rent about commen- 
surate with that of a mansion in Cavendish Square, 
it is not their policy to expend a farthing on ‘an 
old tumble-down shell, which the district surveyors 
would be having about their ears some fine morning 
or other.’ To counterbalance this exposure to the 
weather, the back windows look upon a really well- 
kept and beautiful garden, belonging to one of those 
old quaint palaces with which London still abounds; 
though so jealously are they guarded by high dingy 
walls, that one is apt to associate them with some- 
thing especially gloomy and disagreeable, The room 





which possessed this incalculable advantage was that 
assigned to single women ; and although its usual 
inmates were not in general very enthusiastic ad- 
mirers of inanimate nature, that garden had proved 
a real blessing to one who for many a weary day, 
and still mere weary night, had been chained by a 
lingering and acute disease to a bed from which she 
had once never expected to rise again. 

‘In the internal arrangement of the chamber, or 
rather loft, there was nothing particularly inviting, 
the furniture consisting of some seven or eight bed- 
steads, rickety, worm-eaten, and so metamorphosed 
from their original designs, that their makers would 
have had some difficulty in recognising the offspring 
of their owningenuity. There was the stately four- 
post, shorn of its fair proportions, amputated to a 
stump; the remains of the elegant French bedstead 
daily dwindling from atrophy; the half-tester, 
lamed by some unfortunate accident ; the tent, and 
other nameless varieties ; but all so mutilated, that 
the place rather suggested the idea of an hospital 
erected by some of the philanthropists of the day 
for the reception of invalided or decayed furniture, 
than the sleeping-apartment of human beings. It, 
however, possessed a peculiarity which must not be 
here passed over; the rugs, blankets, in short every 
article of bedding, were stamped all over with the 
emphatic phrase, ‘Stop Thief!’ an expression with 
which the trampers seemed perfectly conversant, 
inasmuch as it failed to elicit either surprise or dis- 
pleasure. A small heap of oyster-shells near each 
door might cause the uninitiated to wonder at the 
untiring predilection for that rather expensive de- 
licacy; they would have marvelled still more, per- 
haps, when they learnt that these were the candle- 
sticks of the establishment. Chairs or tables there 
were none; and as the bedsteads before mentioned 
were chained to the floor, any unjust appropriation 
of the household furniture would have been (to say 
the least) difficult. 

‘*Tt was considerably past mid-day, the hour at 
which the nightly lodgers were compelled to turn 
out; the room, therefore, with the exception above 
alluded to, was quite untenanted. And that ex- 
ception?—it was a girl; fair, young, and once in- 
nocent, though now wasted by sickness and de- 
pressed by suffering. In the silence of that wide, 
dreary chamber she had no companionship but 
thoughts which, if one might judge by the tears 
standing in those large melancholy eyes, were sad 
enough.” 


To those who wish to know the real state of 
the Irish poor, who now form so large a pro- 
portion of the population of London, and of 
other great English towns, Miss Mason’s 
book will afford authentic information. The 
more that the knowledge of such a state of 
things is increased, the more likely is it that 
vigorous measures will be taken to diminish 
social and moral evils so disgraceful to the 
country and to the age in which we live. 








NOTICES. 


The Microscope in its Special Application to Vege- 
table Anatomy and Physiology. By Dr. Her- 
mann Schacht. Translated by Frederick Currey, 
Esq. Highley. 

Botanical Letters. By Dr. F. Unger. 
by Dr. B. Paul. Highley. 

THESE works are the first instalments of a new 

* Library of Science and Art’ in course of publica- 

tion by Mr. Highley of Fleet-street. The popu- 

lar use which has come to be made of the micro- 
scope, und the increasing interest that is being 
éverywhere manifested in its powers, render the 
translation of Dr, Schacht’s elaborate memoir on 
that instrument a most acceptable contribution 
to the curious in microscopy. After treating of 
the philosophical conduct of microscopical investi- 
gation, the author gives a copious chapter of gene- 
ral rules for the use of the instrument and for the 
preparation of objects; and. copious instructions 
are then given on the method of investigation, the 
examination of plants and their sevéral parts, and 
the development of flowers, &c, Lastly, the 
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author describes in great detail the mode of 
drawing and preserving microscopical objects, 
The second volume consists of a valuable series of 
botanical letters by Professor Unger of Vienna, a 
gentleman of high repute among the savans of 
Europe, as being the founder of a Natural System 
of Fossil Plants, published in Endlicher’s ‘Generg 
Plantarum.’ Both of these works are illustrated 
with wood-cuts, and they are very neatly printed, 
Mr. Highley seems to have spared no pains or ex- 
pense in making his new ‘ Library of Science and 
Art’ sound and attractive, and we trust it will 
meet with a wide circle of encouragement. 


Poems. By James Payn, Author of ‘Stories from 
Boccaccio.’ Cambridge: Macmillan. 
From defective taste or literary inexperience, there 
is a crudeness in the style of Mr. Payn’s poems; 
but some of the pieces display a vigour of thought 
and a fineness of feeling which gain for them atten- 
tion. ‘Two of the poems we select as favourable 
specimens of the volume, the first entitled ‘The 
Home Spirit,’ in which the domestic worth of 

woman is pleasingly pictured :— 


“ Like a sunbeam gliding over common places 
About this simple home of owrs she moves, 
Whate’er her hands are set unto she graces, 
Her duties not beneath the things she loves, 
Serene, unconscious of her perfect sweetness, 
As one of those moss-roses she hath tied 
In cluster’d beauty, with some art past neatness, 
As born high-heartedness excelleth pride: 
In all things studious of another’s pleasure, 
In all things careful for another’s pain, 
Tnactive never, never without leisure 
When age or childhood her sweet aid would gain, 
If e’er, thick-folded, fall the veil of sorrow, 
She beareth up the burthen to its tomb; 
The love-balm dropping aye, until some morrow 
Putteth the tender heart again in bloom; 
And now the hush of sickness stealeth through us, 
A healing Spirit midst its sad array, 
So strong in hope, she almost secemeth to us 
To chase that shadow, dark and vague, away: 
Ah! bliss to him to whom she shall be given! 
Fond heart, clear head, pure soul, and form so fair, 
Her spirit well might cleave to it in heaven, 
And meet him changeless and unangel’d there.” 


The other piece is entitled ‘ Rest and be Thank- 
ful,’ a meditation on mourning for the dead :— 


‘© Why is he darkly laid “neath the cold yew-tree shade, 
When toil is past and done ? 

Why doth the organ roll, and the dread death-bell toll, 
When his rest is begun? 

Why are our eyes so dim for that glad fate of him? 
Why are our faces pale ? 

Wherefore this garb of ours? Why not the fair sweet 

flowers, 

And the white virgin veil ? 

Though he hath lived his life, loving all, healing strife, 
Voiceless his widow stands, 

And his poor orphan’d one, he will have never done 
Wringing those little hands! 

See his friends, one and all, bearing up that black pall! 
Hark, how solemn, how slow! 

Oh my brothers, whose guest then believe we the bless’d? 
Whither then doth he go? 3 

Or, hath he pass’d his days dumb to prayer, void of praise, 
Is it for us to mourn ? 

Be sure beyond the grave are better things to have 
Than a keen glance of scorn! 

Dare we to use deceit, e’en at that dead man’s feet, 
That trod our self-same way, 

And looking on that face that knows not its disgrace, 
To wish him one more day? 

Or is’t a poor man gone? Most rightly is there none 
To vex us with their wails, 

For we all hxted him, and worked him life and limb, 
And grudged him coffin-nails; 

Well doth the death-bell toll its least for that freed soul, 
So chary of its chime, 

For in this world be sure we treat the being poor 
Far worse than Heav’n treats crime ! 

What needs one hired plume about the rich man’s tomb? 
Shorn of his pomp and pride, 

There he lies better far where the bold earth-worms are 
Than where worse reptiles glide, 

Dust-licking flatterers with those smooth lies of theirs, 
Women who sell their love; 

Can worse lodging be found with the rot under ground 
Than with such friends above ? is 

Son of pleasure, unbless’d, thou who strov’st to make jest 
Of this stern, earnest life, 

For thine end, above all, let no tear be let fall, 
Thou hadst the bitter strife ! 

They that have envied thee took that a star to be 
That was a felon’s brand, 

As I live I half doubt if life were not let out 
By thine own trembling hand! 

Old and grey slave of care, hast at last totter’d here ? 
Let nought vex more thy mind; 

Thou shalt not fare the worse for thy death-stolen purse, 
And thy strong-box left behind ; 
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But if thou couldst but hear what is said o’er thy bier, 
Thy tongue would wag once more,— Y 
‘Beat me hence all these apes with their staves and their 
erapes, 
And hearse and horses four.’ : 
Little child, happy child, thou that hast scarcely smiled 
Three sunny summers through, ; 
These, for thee, tearful-blind, have through grief lost their 
mind, 
And know not that they do; 
Or they would never toll bell for thy blesséd soul, 
Rather the rod would kiss, 
Rather with thankful heart suifer thy breath depart 
Knowing all thou dost miss.” 

Whatever may be thought of the sentiments of 
this piece, we cannot but admire the energy of 
thought and terseness of diction in some of the 
lines. 

The Pathology and Treatment of Pulmonary Tuber- 
culosis. By John Hughes Bennett, M.D. 
F.R.S.E. Sutherland and Knox. 

Tae strong views held by Professor Bennett as to 
the curability of consumption, give general interest 
to this volume. As Professor of Physiology in 
the University of Edinburgh, and an accomplished 
and learned physician, Dr. Bennett’s name is high 
in his profession, and he has devoted much atten- 
tion to the pathology and treatment of phthisical 
diseases. Hehas the merit of having introduced to 
the notice of English practitioners the efficacy of 
cod-liver oil, now recognised as one of the most 
successful remedies in cases of pulmonary tuber- 
culosis. His monograph on that subject was pub- 
lished in 1841. Since that time Dr. Bennett has 
made extensive researches as to the pathological 
phenomena of phthisical complaints, and has be- 
come more and more satisfied that there are fre- 
quent spontaneous cures, while the examination of 
fatal cases gives indications for rational treatment. 
It is always satisfactory when the action of em- 
pirical remedies can be explained on scientific 
grounds, and this Dr. Bennett does with regard to 
the efficacy of cod-liver oil, and similar substances 
of the class. The kind of abnormal nutrition in 
tubercular disease depends on increased assimila- 
tion of the albuminous, and diminished assimilation 
of the fatty portions of the food. To reverse this 
disposal of the aliment of the system is the prin- 
ciple on which the rational treatment of consump- 
tion must rest. Not tonic, or stimulating, or 
nutritive merely, but analeptic remedies (from 
ayadapave, to restore) are indicated. Dr. Bennett 
lays perhaps too much stress on the general atten- 
tion to the digestive, as compared with what must 
be paid to the respiratory system; but this exag- 
seration of a subject in hand is often advantageous 
in impressing it on the notice of professional men. 
Dr. Bennett has certainly the merit of first and 
most fully advocating the method of treatment 
which at present is most in favour with medical 
men. The importance of the subject can scarcely 
be overrated, when we remember that a sixth of 
the population of this country are destroyed by 
tuberculous diseases. 


Landmarks of History. Middle Ages: from the 
Reign of Charlemagne to that of Charles V. By 
the Author of the ‘Kings of England.’ J. and 
C. Mozley. 

Tuts little manual of an important period of his- 

tory is not only well adapted as a school-book, but 

may be profitably consulted by general readers. 

The transition ages, when modern society was 

emerging from the confusion and darkness succeed- 

ing the overthrow of the ancient, empires, deserve 
more study than they usually obtain in our educa- 
tional arrangements. The chief groups of events 
described in this work may be perceived from the 
headings of the chapters :—The Frank Empire-—— 

Growth of the Papal Power—State of Europe in 

the Middle Ages—The First Crusade, Guelphs and 

Ghibellines—Pontificate of Innocent II1.—The 

Extinction of the Swabian—Destruction of the 

Crusading Power in the East—The Papacy at 

Avignon—The Great Schism—Growth of the 

Ottoman Empire—Expulsion of the Moors—The 

Cinque-Cento Italian Wars. On all thesei mpor- 

tant subjects well-selected facts are clearly and 

concisely presented. Thus, in the chapter on the 

Middle Ages, we haye notices of the feudal sys- 
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tem, the Church in the twelfth century, chivalry, 
heraldry, learning and literature, the growth of 
cities and boroughs, and some account of Eastern 
kingdoms and their intercourse with Europe. As 
an assistance to chronology, some tables of gene- 
alogies of reigning houses are given in the Appen- 
dix. We have much pleasure in commending this 
instructive and useful historical manual. 








SUMMARY. 


For students of Hebrew a valuable aid is afforded 
in The Second Hebrew Book, containing the book of 
Genesis, with a Syntax, Vocabulary, and Gramma- 
tical Commentary, by the late Rev. Thomas Ker- 
chever Arnold and the Rev. Henry Browne, M.A, 
With very little aid from a master, an intelligent 
and diligent student may by the study of this 
volume, following that of ‘The First Hebrew 
Book’ in the same series, acquire sufficient mastery 
of the language for reading with facility the Old 
Testament scriptures in the original. In ‘ Arnold’s 
School Classics,’ the second part of the works of 
Tacitus contains the Annals, Books xi.—xvi., with 
translation of the German comments of Dr. Karl 
Nipperdey, with additional notes, by Mr. Browne 
(Rivingtons). Questions on Arithmetic (Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co.), prepared for the use of King 
Edward the Sixth’s Free Grammar School, Bir- 
mingham, by William Thrower, Arithmetical 
Master, may be usefully introduced in other insti- 
tutions where a cheap, concise, and clear text-book 
is sought for this important department of teaching. 

Under the form of Letters from Spain to his 
Nephews at Home, by Arthur Kenyon (Bentley), a 
pleasing description is given of some of the most 
remarkable scenes of that land of picturesque 
beauty and romantic associations. Many as have 
been the books on Spain, we read with new interest 
the hotices of the Alhambra, Seville, Cordova, and 
other memorable places, as described by Mr. 
Kenyon. 

In a little volume entitled A few Words to the 
Jews, by One of Themselves (John Chapman), the 
writer discusses a variety of subjects of importance 
to that portion of the community, and of interest 
to the general public. The relations of Judaism to 
the present age, the observance of the Sabbath, of 
the Passover and other ordinances, the position of 
Jewish women, and other topics, are discussed in a 
spirit which may not find acceptance with rigid 
devotees of the race, but which is suggested by the 
tendencies of the busy age in which we live. The 
Christian reader will find in these pages much with 
which he can heartily sympathise, and the book is 
remarkable for its eloquent style, as well as its 
pious spirit. A miscellany, edited by Dr. Kitto, 
Sunday Reading for Christian Families and Indi- 
viduals (Needham), contains scripture comments, 
illustrations of the geography, history, manners 
and customs, and natural history, biographical 
narratives and anecdotes, sacred poems, and other 
matters connected with biblical study and religious 
literature. The Redeemed Rose, or Willie’s Rest, 
by a Lady (Hatchard), is a biographical notice of a 
child in whom remarkable piety was manifested, 
the records of which are used by the writer to 
convey profitable lessons to the young. 

A Manual of Domestic Medicine, for the use of 
Clergymen’s Wives, Visitors of the Poor, and Emi- 
grants, by a Doctor's Daughter (Saunders and 
Otley), contains practical directions for the treat- 
ment of diseases of common occurrence, and may 
be found useful in the absence of a medical man. 
The writer's qualifications were acquired under the 
direction of her father, a physician of large prac- 
tice, and the work has every mark of its being the 
result of actual experience as well as of general 
knowledge. 

On the subject of Asiatic Cholera, now exciting 
so painful an interest, a volume by Richard Bar- 
well, F.R.C.S., is a valuable treatise. The author 
had much experience in the treatment of the dis- 
ease during the epidemic of 1848-9. He has sub- 
joined to his work a translation of a paper by Drs. 
Reinhart and Leubuscher, presenting a detailed 








account of all the morbid appearances, general and 
microscopic, by the study of which pathology may 
be expected to throw light on the nature or the 
treatment of the mysterious malady. The con- 
cluding sentence of the work may encourage sani- 
tary activity when we read that ‘‘ the epidemic 
poison is in this country comparatively harmless, 
unless it meet with local malaria, as in certain 
German mystic tales the hero is unassailable by 
the fiend, until some sin of the man has given 
power to the demon.” 

The number of ‘The Traveller's Library’ on 
The Chase in Brittany, by J. Hope, author of 
‘ Brittany and the Bible’ (Longmans), gives a 
lively account of the scenery, people, and customs 
of that part of France. The Cossack and the Turk, 
by Arthur J. Joyce (Vizetelly), gives a popular 
account of the crisis in the affairs of the Ottoman 
empire, with various official documents, The pre- 
sent state of Eastern affairs last rather long to be 
properly called ‘a crisis,’ and the epoch of mani- 
festoes is at length at an end. Meanwhile public 
curiosity desires information, and Mr. Joyce's 
book contributes some striking facts in brief 
compass. 

Under the title of The Last Leaf from Sunny 
Side, by H. Trusta (Clarke, Beeton, and Co.), 
there is an English reprint of some of the pleasing 
pieces of this American writer. A deeply interest- 
ing memorial of the author, by Austin Phelps, 
forms a large proportion of the volume. The late 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, better known by her 
literary signature of H. Trusta, was one of the 
most accomplished writers and remarkable female 
characters of the United States in recent times. 
She was the eldest daughter of the distinguished 
theologian and scholar, Professor Moses Stuart of 
Andover. For twenty years her books, chiefly 
intended for the young, have had wide popularity. 
The notices of her literary career, and of her per- 
sonal character, in this memorial, will increase the 
respect with which her name is held in England as 
well as America. For British youth, to whom 
tales of the sea have peculiar attractiveness, signi- 


‘ficant of the national maritime glory, a suitable 


book of instruction and entertainment is provided, 
Ocean and her Rulers, by Alfred Elwes (Grant and 
Griffiths.) A narrative is given of the history of 
navigation from the earliest period to the present 
time, with notices of the nations who have succes- 
sively held dominion over the sea. The author 
states that the plan of his book was formed while 
sojourning seven years since at Pisa, when reflec- 
tions on the maritime greatness of the Italian cities 
suggested the idea of writing a history of the rise 
and fall of ocean empires. A large amount of 
historical information is presented in a popular 
and attractive form. 

A useful publication for the desk of commercial 
men and others engaged in business, is a Table of 
Interest, for any sum of every denomination of 
Money, at any Rate, for any number of Days 
(Richardson.) The arrangement of the table is 
very convenient for reference, and the numbers 
seem to be calculated with care and printed with 
accuracy. 
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THE LIVING LANGUAGE OF GREECE. 


Tue opening of the Greek University session at 
Edinburgh has been distinguished by an inaugural 
lecture, remarkable for its vigour and novelty. 
Professor Blackie desires that Greek should no 
longer be reckoned among the dead languages, but 
that it should be learned conversationally by the 
light of the living Hellenes. He undertakes to 
prove that Tricoupi may be read and understood 
by the side of Thucydides and Herodotus, and that 
to the knowledge of the great classical writers of 
ancient Greece, may be added a fiuent familiarity 
with the Hellenic language as at present spoken 
and written. ‘‘ There is no more doubt,” says the 
learned Professor, ‘‘than there is that the sun 
shines in heaven, that the whole system of teaching 
Greek in our schools and universities has been 
hitherto imperfect; and he contends that our 
Greek teachers may be equipped, cither by bringing 
the Greeks to them or by sending them to the 
Greeks, in such a manner, as to speak Greek with 
their boys on the first day of their schooling, as 
dexterously as Espinasse talks French. 

‘*Some years ago,” says Professor Blackie, 
‘‘having procured from a foreign bookseller in 
London certain books published within the last 
thirty years at Athens, I instantly perceived the 
very great injury inflicted on Greek scholarship by 
the habitual neglect of those living stores of the 

yguage, which, however inferior in classical value 
to the great:works of the ancients, are, as an instru- 
ment of linguistic training, for obvious reasons, to 
us. moderns far superior; and in order to satisfy 
myself as to the existing state of the Greek lan- 
guage in the most direct way, I determined to seize 
the. earliest. possible opportunity of visiting the 
capital of the new kingdom of the Greeks, and 
residing there for such a period as would enable me 
to put forth a trustworthy judgment on the subject. 
From that visit I am now returned; andthat judg- 
ment Iam about to place before you. I lay before 
youalsoa list of modern Greek books, some of which 
I purchased.in Athens, for the use of the University 
of Edinburgh, and some of which belong to my 
own private library. From these materials all who 
are willing may now form for themselves a correct 
judgment with regard to the actual state of that 
famous living language, which so many of us were 
ignorantly allowed to look upon as dead; and as 
the consequence of this correct appreciation of the 
true linguistic position of the Greek scholar, I have 
not the least hesitation in predicting either that the 
Scottish people will prove themselves to care 
nothing for Greek but tle name, and are blind to 
the most elemental philosophy of education, or that 
the method of teaching the Greek language in this 
country will speedily undergo a most important 
reform, and that for one bad Greek scholar raised 
under the old system, we shall have ten good ones 
under the new. Iam speaking of what I under- 
stand thoroughly, not as an idle speculator, but as 
a practical man.” 

Professor Blackie affirms that the language now 
spoken at Athens is to all intents and purposes the 
same 2s that spoken by the classic writers of anti- 
quity, and that since the Greek revolution of 1821 
the language “has put forth such a rich growth of 

’ bright green leafage, and shown such a depth of 
uncorrupted vitality, that even a casual observer 
must have been struck with the phenomenon.” 
With the similarity of the modern with the ancient 
language we were ourselves struck a few years ago 
while cruising in a Greek ship, which boasted the 
classic name ’Exapeyvwvdac. A Genoese pilot was 
at first the only medium of communication, but 
during our pleasant voyage across the Mediter- 
ranean, we gradually came to recognise the old 





classic language of Greece in a disguise which a 
little study would have sufficed to penetrate. By 
pointing to natural objects, such as the sea and 
moon, we discovered in the names given for them 
the words SaAaoca, cedXjvy, &e. The mention of a 
few familiar phrases soon caught the gratified atten- 
tion of our fellow-voyagers; and we were struck 
with the facility with which a slight knowledge of 
the ancient language of Plato and Xenophon 
enabled us to make ourselves understood among 
this little knot of merchants and sailors from the 
Gulf of Spezzia. Professor Thiersch of Munich, 
and Professor Ross of Halle, have already restored 
in Germany that connexion of academical scholar- 
ship with the living Greeks which Turkish indolence 
had dissolved, and Professor Blackie has here 
hoisted his flag for anew Greek revolution in the 
academical seats of learning in Great Britain. 

‘* There is not the slightest foundation,” says the 
Professor, ‘‘for the notion commonly entertained, 
that the language now spoken by educated Greeks 
is a different language from that spoken in the 
days of Pericles and Demosthenes, in the same 
sense that the language now spoken by Mazzini is 
a different language from that spoken nineteen 
hundred years ago by Julius Cesar. Italian con- 
trasted with Latin is, in every sense of the word, 
popular and scientific, a new language; Romaic is 
not. It were no doubt one of the most difficult 
tasks in philology, to attempt by strict definition to 
lay down the exact boundary line between a mere 
dialectic variety of a language, as Doric is of Greek, 
and an entire new species, as Dutch, Danish, and 
Swedish are distinct species of the great Teutonic 
genus of human speech; just as naturalists are 
above all things puzzled to determine whether cer- 
tain growths belong to the vegetable or to the 
animal kingdom. But as notwithstanding these 
curious ambiguities, the two great regions of animal 
life, on the one hand, and vegetable on the other, 
stand out with such a distinct prominence, that no 
sane man ever raises a question whether a lily may 
not perhaps be a beast, and a leopard a plant; so 
I am ready to prove to you practically, without any 
scientific puzzling for the present, that, while 
Italian is manifestly a new composite organism of 
human speech, both in its form and in its material, 
specifically different from its main parent the Latin, 
Romaic, or Neo-Hellenic, as it is more properly 
called, bears on its face the stamp of a mere dia- 
lectic variety of ancient Greek, differing not more 
from the language of Xenophon than Attic prose 
generally differs from the dialect of Herodotus or 
Theocritus. The proof of this is of the simplest 
nature possible. Take the following lines from the 
first canto of the Inferno of Dante, the great poet, 
who, as you know, first impressed the stamp of 
classicality on the new linguistical concrete which 
the strange fermentations of centuries had crystal- 
lized out of the language of ancient Rome :— 

*Che questa bestia per la qual tu gride, 
Non lascia altrui passar per la sua via, 
Ma tanto lo ’mpedisce, che I’ uecide ; 
Ed ha natura si malvagia e ria, 

Che mai non empie la bramosa voglia, 
E dopo’! pasto ha piu fame, che pria.’ 

“‘T have not taken this passage at random, 
because, in a composite language, such as Italian 
or English, one may readily stumble on a passage 
that does not at all present the genuine character 
of the tongue, as a pure Saxon passage, for in- 
stance, in English, or a pure Latin passage in 
Italian ; but these six lines contain, to the best of 
my judgment, a fair specimen of the language of 
the Italians, with the different elements of which 
it is composed in their just proportions. Now 
what do we find? Of the forty-six words of which 
this passage is composed, only nine have retained 
their Latin form so unaltered, that they must be 
immediately recognised by the most superficial 
Latin scholar, viz., bestia, per, tu, non, sua, via, 
tanto, natura, fame, and of these nine only three 
bestia, tu, non, of which one is indeclinable, appears 
in the just grammatical form that belongs to it, 
according to the common laws of Latin grammar ; 
the others are all employed either with a different 
meaning or in a wrong case. Of the remaining 
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words, three, viz., gride, lascia, bramosa, whatever 
their pedigree be, (which we shall not discuss just 
now,) certainly do not exhibit any Roman cha. 
racter or relationship even to a well-exercised 
philologic eye, while all the rest are Latin, but g 
transmuted and transmogrified, that a fair scholar 
might well be forgiven, if he should not at first 
recognise their character without the help of 4 
dictionary. Compare now with this resulta similar 
analysis of the following passage from an Athenian 
newspaper (the A@ijva, 7th September, 1853), 
which I have chosen as a fair specimen of the lan- 
guage, written and spoken at Athens by all edu. 
cated men; for as to the dialect of Athenian 
strect-porters and boatmen of the Pireus, I pre. 
sume that neither now, nor in the time of Aristo. 
phanes, could it be produced as a just sample of 
Attic eloquence : 

‘"Ayyuch Tic {raipia MporEivEr va KaTagKEvdcy 
TnréEypagov Urobpixuoy perakd THY "Toviwy viowy 
kai pudic dkpag Téy avoTplaKwy axtoy. "Hoy 
mpodrasic KaBuTebAHOy sic Td aborputKdy drroup- 
ysiov. “Otay airig 6 ryréypagog cvaernby, al 
eiénoec Tic "AvatoXjicg Gover Karagbava kc 
Tepysorny Cbo ijépacg TaxbTEpoy Tapa ohpepoy. 

‘“TRANSLATION.—‘A_ certain English company 
proposes to construct a submarine telegraph be- 
tween the Ionian Islands and a promontory of the 
Austrian coast. This proposition has already been 
submitted to the Austrian Ministry. When this 
telegraph shall have been completed, the news of 
the East will reach Trieste two days sooner than is 
now the case.’ 

“Now, the first distinctive characteristic that 
strikes us here is, that there is not a single word in 
the passage that is not pure Greek; in other words, 
that so far as the material is concerned, modern 
Greek is no mongrel composite of old Hellenic and 
new barbarian elements, but Greek as pure and 
unspotted as ever Homer sung or Aristotle penned, 
The change that has passed upon this remarkable 
language by the strange operations of disturbing 
centuries, is in fact, as Tricoupi, in the introduc- 
tion to his admirable history, remarks, the least 
possible. Those foreign elements which, in the 
case of the old Roman language, were incorporated 
and worked up into a new whole, attached them- 
selves with a loose coherence to the mere outward 
cuticle of the Hellenic, and, after sticking there 
like burs on a fair coat for a season, were driven, 
on the first convenient occasion, by the strong 
breeze of regenerated nationality, into the mire. 
But you will ask, in what then does the difference 
between modern Greek and ancient Greek consist! 
The passage submitted to your analysis supplies 
the answer. You find several pure Greek words 
used, with a slight modification of meaning from 
that common in ancient Attic Greek ; not, there 
fore, however, in any wise the less Greek or the 
less ancient; because Athens had at no time the 
same exclusively dominant power over the norm of 
the Greek language that Paris has over the French; 
and after the conquest of Attica by the Macedo- 
nians, Alexandria, Byzantium, and other famous 
Greek cities, claimed and exercised the right of 
stampting on the common dialect their peculiar 
impress. ” 

Professor Blackie then notices the motives for 
studying the living Greek language that ought to 
influence the mind of the classical scholar, classing 
his remarks under four arguments. 

“The mere continued existence of this remark- 
able tongue from the oldest Pelasgic times down to 
the present hour, that is to say, for fully 3000 
years, is a fact so singular in the fluctuating history 
of dialects and peoples, that the complete philologist 
cannot willingly overlook it. As when one has 
spent the happy years of childhood on the green 
banks, and amid the woody cliffs of some beautiful 
river, and has followed up many of its tributary 
torrents, through far-winding glens to the foaming 
cascade, or the clear moss-grown well where they 
have their source—as this native of some fair 
Wharfe or Tweed, loves not only the spot where he 
wis born, and the dark-brown swirling pool where 
he caught his first trout, but the whole course of 
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the stream ; and will trace with delight its whole 

progress through dreary sands and muddy Deltas, 

till it loses itself in the sea; so the student of any 

favourite language will not feed only on a few 

chosen authors, but follow out the whole stream of 
the national existence which it exhibits, and 

chronicle every point of its mazy wanderings with 

the pious faithfulness of an old monk. A feeling 
of this kind, I should think, will, with ingenuous 

youth, prove sufficient to excite an inquiring sym- 

pathy after the literary fate of those who still use 
the language of Demosthenes; but for brains of 
sterner stuff, I may remark, in the second place, 

that the living Greek language, though modern in 

name and organism, is, beyond all question, ancient 
in the greater part of its materials—more ancient, 

unquestionably, than that Attic form of the Hellenic 
tongue, which gives its colour to by far the more 
important part of the ancient Greek literature 

which we possess. The student of Romaic, there- 

fore, is not learning merely the most recent form of 
the language of Homer, but he is learning in part 
also a form of that language more ancient than 

Homer himself, and a form, of course, which the 

most exclusive devotee of things ancient is not en- 

titled to look on as foreign to the narrow range of 
his peculiar speculation. It is a fact, for instance, 

patent on the very surface of the existing language, 

that the popular form of the third person plural at 
present indicative Néyouv, Latin legunt, Doric 
Myoyrt, is a more ancient form than the common 
Attic Aéyovot. The full, broad vocality of the 
old Doric is equally striking in the terminational 
syllable of such words as Wwpdc, a baker ; bapae, 

a fisher, words very common in the spoken dialect 
af the present hour; while in vepd, for instance, 

ohe modern substitute for the ancient tdwp, water, 

twe are delighted to recognise a word hoary with 
the venerable cousinship of the sea-god Nereus and 
his host of silver-footed daughters. It were out of 
place in a public and popular exposition to enter 
at any length into strictly philological details of 
this kind; but I would remark generally that 
a knowledge of the living tongue is of the 
greatest value to the scienitific study of the ancient, 

inasmuch as it exhibits, in a very singular com- 
bination, some of the oldest forms of nascent 
Hellenism, with some of the more striking pecu- 
liarities of the later classics. The modern language 
in this way forms the necessary complement of the 
ancient, and presents in fully developed complete- 
ness many of the idioms of the language, of which 
the style of the classics only gives partial indica- 
tions. Let the student of theology also, and the 
friends of learning in our Scottish churches, take 
good note of what was above stated, that some of 
the most striking peculiarities of modern Greek 
can be pointed out as characterising the dialect of 
the New Testament; so that one of the readiest 
ways to become familiar with the language of the 
Christian Scriptures, is to hear lectures on Theo- 
logy and Church History from Professor Pharma- 
cides or Contogenes, in the modern Christian 
University of Athens. On this subject I desire to 
speak with peculiar emphasis, as among other 
benefits which I have received from the study of 
the living language of Greece, the more intimate 
and familiar knowledge of the philology of the New 
Testament is not the least. Nothing indeed can 
be more hurtful to the highest interests of sacred 
literature than that nice circumscription within the 
limits of a few select authors, called classical, to 
Which verbal scholars of a certain meagre culture, 
hot uncommon in England, are ap* to confine their 
attention, 

“But I have another argument more seductive 
with which I would bait my hook, wishing to catch 
some of those fine verbalists, to whom there is 
nothing more delightsome in the whole flowing 
gardens of Hellenic literature, than the gray 
volumes of Hesychius and Suidas, and the ‘Great 
Etymology.’ These men, doubtless, amid their 
assiduous explorations of grim codices, thickly’ 
coated with medieval dust, are sufficiently aware of 
the fact, that the manner in which the modern 
Greeks pronounce their language with its much 





hespoken iotacism and accents, though not in every 


tittle as old as the oracles of Phemonoe, who pre- 
ceded the Pythoness at Delphi, or that dark Tro- 
phonius who spouted dim prophecies beside the 
clear gushing waters of Lebadea, though in some 
points demonstrably more recent than the orthoepic 
precepts of Dionysius the Halicarnassian, is never- 
theless of sufficiently long pedigree to claim kin- 
dred with the oldest manuscripts now existing ; 
and that in comparison of it, assuredly the bastard 
pronunciation of the language of Plato, now prac- 
tised at Oxford and Cambridge, is a sorry piece of 
the most modern patchwork, whose origin it requires 
no many-centuried archeologist to expound. This 
being so, it is plain that, from the modern Greeks, 
who speak with iotacism and accent, we can learn 
something of Alexandrian and Byzantine tradi- 
tion, that to a historical mind is worth knowing; 
whereas, from that vulgar and crude jargon, which 
our academic men have patched up out of a few 
nice Erasmian conceits, and a great number of 
English anomalies, nothing is to be learned that a 
scientific philologist will not have to unlearn. 
There is, in fact, just as much affinity between the 
English method of pronouncing Greek and the 
method practised by Pericles, so far as that may 
now be determined, as there is between the high, 
smart call of a London cabman, and the slow broad 
drawl] of a Scotch shepherd. The English indeed 
do not pretend to speak Greek according to any of 
the known laws of Greek vocalization; they speak 
Greek as the English speak English; and what a 
ludicrous jargon this must be to a Greek ear, let 
themselves judge from the French which some of 
their own countrymen stammer out in the Parisian 
hotels. As for the accents with which they have 
taught us to emphasize the eloquence of Demos- 
thenes, it is neither the accent of the ancient 
Greeks, nor the accent of the modern English, but 
the accent of the old Romans merely, as that was 
handed down to us through the Roman Church, 
and has now found its blundering way into our 
Greek domain, by the pedantry of English proso- 
dians, the stupidity of English schoolmasters, and 
the carelessness of English professors. The con- 
sequence has been, that laborious scholars have 
been forced to learn in a painful and unnatural way 
by the eye, what might have been learned in an 
easy and natural way by the ear; and the doc- 
trine of accents in particular has thus been 
rendered so difficult, that many very creditable 
scholars will not be ashamed to say, that they 
know little about it. Now, all this tangled wood 
of error and perversity, through which the student 
of Anglican Greek must pass, is cleared off at a 
single stroke, by the mere resolution to study 
Greek as a living language, and to hear it and 
speak it only from the first, as it is heard and 
spoken by the Greeks themselves. The difficult 
doctrine of accents becomes as easy then, mingled 
up with the very first elements of living tuition, 
as it is for a child to sing a nursery rhyme; a thou- 
sand facts lurking otherwise timorously in some 
far corner of lean erudition, rush at once into 
bright perception and familiar acknowledgment ;— 
the speaking and the hearing scholar begins to 
know what he is speaking about; and he is no 
more buffeted about piteously in a confused echo- 
chamber of words without meaning, and learning 
without life. 

‘‘But the supporters of the present perverse 
practice of pronouncing Greek with Latin accents 
tell us that they must do so, in order to preserve 
the proper quantity of the vowels; for that the 
accent laid on a syllable of short vocal duration, 
will necessarily make it long. This, however, is a 
stumbling-block, which the grossness of their own 
ears, as I have explained at length elsewhere, has 
cast in their own way. Such an objection never 
occurred to Cicero, who was as good a Greek 
scholar as any of our modern syllable-counters ; he 
says distinctly in his book ‘De Oratore,’ that the 
Greek accent was as remarkable for variety as the 


Latin for monotony; and he finds, as every man } 


with ears must, a peculiar beauty of the Hellenic 
tongue in this very point. In fact, there is no 
fact more patent to the most vulgar observation 
of human speech, than that syllables may be 


accented with a sharp vocal emission, and remain 
short; while, on the other hand, they may be 
uttered with a protracted vocal emission, and re- 
main unaccented. This point, therefore, may be 
dismissed. i > by 

‘*My fourth argument in favour of the study of 
modern Greek—or of Greek as a living language, 
for I have proved that the old language still exists 
in full vigour and never was dead—is taken from 
the theory of education, or Pacdeutics, as some 
would call it, not from the paragraphs of the gram- 
marians. The extraordinary difference between the 
ease with which a living language is ‘picked up,’ 
—to use a very expressive phrase—and the diffi- 
culty with which a dead language is ‘crammed 
down,’ has been frequently remarked: a difference 
so great that whereas German, the most difficult of 
living languages, can easily be acquired at Bonn or 
Berlin by a lad of common application in six 
months, the same amount of Greek, when treated 
as a dead language, will scarcely be appropriated, 
according to the present method, by the severe 
practice of as many years. The cause of this dif- 
ference is obvious. While in the study of a living 
language in the country where it is spoken, the 
materials of which the language is composed are . 
continually rushing with ample and reiterated floods 
into the ear and eye of the learner, so that even the 
stupidest and most backward must of necessity 
learn a great deal; a dead language, on the con- 
trary, must be fetched painfully out of far and 
strange corners, in chary quantities, and at certain 
comparatively rare intervals, and perhaps also by 
the unskilfulness of the teacher, presented to the 
eye only, and the understanding, not to the ear, 
which is the natural avenue cf sound. Add to this, 
that the subjects with which the student of a living 
language in the country where it is spoken, is con- 
stantly conversant, are precisely those in which he 
takes the most vital interest. His daily bread, his 
daily comforts, his favourite studies, and his neces- 
sary knowledge, all come to him in the garb of the 
new organ of thought which he is appropriating ; 
whereas your classical student oft-times finds it not 
easy to conjure up a familiarintimacy witha stern old 
Lacedemonian, or a quick-tongued Athenian, who 
has been in his grave now for more than two thou- 
sand years, and has nothing of be urgent import af 
this date of time to say to us. To a British boy of 
the nineteenth century, the iron Duke who stood 
victorious at Waterloo, and the fiery old Prussian’ 
hussar that shogk hands with him over that bloody 
field, are necessarily much more interesting charac- 
ters than the subtle Themistocles who snared the 
fleet of Xerxes in the strait of Salamis, or the tragic 
bard of Eleusis who sung in immortal verse the 
patriotic triumph which he had shared. This is a 
difficulty with which teachers of dead languages 
will always have to contend; only a few of their 
most energetic disciples will have power of will 
sufficient to transport themselves into that far dis- 
tant region of an acquired interest, where their pro- 
gress imperatively requires that for a considerable 
season they should learn to sojourn. But Greek, 
as I have proved, is not.a dead language; and so 
long as Athens is peopled with thirty thousand 
living Greeks, and furnished with famous schools, 
and a flourishing university, and a fair array of 
vigorous printing presses, (I speak of what I have 
seen,) the resident student may bring to the aid of 
his linguistic progress a whole army of familiar 
associations; and may learn more available Greek 
in two days from the discussion of the Turkish 
question in the A@jva or other Greek newspaper, 
than he could have learned from the pages of the 
harsh Thucydides in a month.” 


Lastly, the Professor discourses with some 
warmth on the political bearings of his subject :— 


‘* But there are yet higher considerations, which, 
as addressing men and not mere scholars, it would 





ill become me, at the present critical hour of 
| Eastern politics, to pass over in silence. You 
| have all heard of the Turko- Russian question—a 
| question more fruitful hitherto in debate than in 
| events—as indeed all great political questions in 
| the outset raust be more or less—that question, 
‘ 
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you are aware, involving, as it does, the most im- 
portant interests of every European kingdom, is 
also a Greek question; and as such belongs to this 
Chair, and tothe present argument. I wish you 
to be interested in the Turkish question not merely 
as Britons, nor for the sake of Manchester muslins 
only and Glasgow calicoes—though we must have 
an eye to these thing also—but for the sake of 
humanity and for the sake of the Greeks. Now it 
is plain, as was already said, that the barbarous 
pronunciation of the Greek language fostered on 
false principles, or rather on no principle at all, by 
our scholastic men, has been and is, one of the 
great causes of a divorce between the English mind, 
so far as it cares for Greek at all, and the actual 
character, fears, hopes, and fates, of the living 
Greek people. Certain I am that if all our strong 
Oxonian and Cantabrigian mien had been drilled 
from their youth in the orthodox Byzantine tradi- 
tion of iotacism and accent, instead of in the new- 
fangled conceits of that ingenious wit of Rotterdam, 
and the crass pedantry of routine pedagogues, we 
should have seen a much more lively display of 
interest on the Greek side of the Turkish question 
than the columns of our newspapers bear witness 
to. °Tis not seldom the case, I fear, that our tra- 
velled Oxonians return from a hasty peep of Athens 
and Attica, with an evil report of that oppressed 
and unfortunate, but ingenious, highly intellectual, 
and, under all disadvantages, decidedly improving 
people; perhaps because, as isolated Englishmen, 
these travellers are not without a certain illiberal 
ingrown contempt of all foreigners, which they 
eannot shake off even in favour of Greeks; partly 
because with all their talk about classical learning, 
and narrow jealousy of every other branch of 
liberal education, they really have very minute 
notions even on their own chosen theme; and are 
utterly incapable of associating and sympathizing 
with a people whose philological traditions they 
have disowned, and of whose history, after a certain 
arbitrary line of demarcation, they are ignorant. 
These’ men will work themselves into learned rap- 
tures over the lid of an old stone-coffin, or the 
shaftless capital of some petty shrme bearing the 
gross symbols of some beastly Priapus; dead rem- 
natits of the worthless dead enchant them: but for 
living men and women; for a gipsy-eyed Castrian 
brunette washing clothes in the bath of the old 
prophetess of Delphi; for a sun-burnt shepherd 
boy piping his simple reed, and watching his sum- 
mer flocks beneath the snow-wreathed peaks of 
Parnassus; for a stout old admiral Miaulis, with 
his bushy gray locks flowing over his shoulders, his 
mild manly eye, and his broad smile of the most 
sterling good humour, honesty, and truth—all this 
moves them not beyond the sentimental glance of 
the moment. ‘King Otho is a fool, and the 
Greeks are brutes,'—this is what you will hear 
them say on grounds which it would not be very 
complimentary to their hearts or heads curiously 
to analyze. Now what I would have you do is 
the very reverse of all this. Have a respect for 
Marathon; but remember also Messalonghi. Do 
not look abroad on the glowing isles and the pine- 
eovered hills of Greece, with the coldly curious eye 
of a mere lexicographer and a grammarian; and 
learn to feel that the scanty population of that so 
often and so cruelly desolated land has claims on 
you, as scholars and as men, such as no other 
country on earth can have, saving only the little 
peculiar country of the Hebrews. Count it more 
honourable and more Christian to weep with that 
people, through their long centuries of sorrow, of 
which the hard scars and the bleeding gashes are 
now visible, than to rejoice with them in their 
hours of victory that are gone, and to triumph with 
them in the days of their short prosperity. Look 
not with a haughty eye over the dry stony wilder- 
ness of the Byzantine and other medieval history, 
think what millions of Greek men lived then with 
human hearts in their bosoms as warm as yours; 
with speculations a good deal more learned and 
subtle than some of you even in this age of flying 
books and itinerant libraries, may ever be likely to 
achieve. In the most bare records of human his- 
tory there is many a tale at which a human heart 





will gladly weep, and a poet’s eye kindle. Shake 
off, therefore, in. your Greek studies, the nice 
trammels of a merely scholastic classicality. Study 
Greek as men, with all the mass of your living 
manhood. Your mere scholar is a puny creature, 
I wish to make none such. Beware particularly 
of that narrow and finical system of reading only a 
few select books, which is so fashionable besouth 
the Tweed. Honour Thucydides by all means, 
and luxuriate in Herodotus; but be ashamed to be 
ignorant of Tricoupi. Have a large heart for 
everything living—for living Greece particularly, 
and for the living Greeks; and keep a keen eye 
lest some secret conclave of cold, calculating diplo- 
matists shall spin some base inhuman compact to 
cheat that unfortunate people of the brighter future, 
in which, through their long protracted night of 
blood and darkness, they have never ceased to 
believe.” 

Professor Blackie proposes, in conclusion, that 
some living Greeks of education and intelligence 
should be invited from Athens or Corfu, to act as 
tutors to the Greek classes in our Universities ; 
and that there should be attached to the classes a 
certain number of travelling bursaries, to be given 
to the best scholars of each year under the obliga- 
tion of spending six months at Athens, attending 
the lectures at the Othonian University, and mak- 
ing the acquirement of the spoken language their 
principal business during the period of their enjoy- 
ment of the bounty. £100 a-head, the Professor 
states from his own experience, would suffice to pay 
all expenses, and a few hundreds thus expended 
every year would serve to supply our Schools and 
Universities throughout the kingdom with Hellenic 
teachers of the first order. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


On Tuesday, at Exeter Hall, the Right Hon. Sir 
James Stephen delivered the first of a course of 
lectures before the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. The subject of the lecture was ‘‘ Desultory 
and Systematic Reading.” The Professor began 
by an instructive comparison of the French and 
English revolutions. In the time of Louis XV., 
when as yet all was calm, and things proceeded in 
their ordinary train, it was the object of some lead- 
ing minds to create a public opinion, and by means 
of that, to bring about a reform of many abuses. 
For this purpose it was necessary to hew out a 
royal way to knowledge, and to communicate in- 
formation on all subjects to the general public. In 
furtherance of this design, some of the leading 
spirits of the age, Voltaire, Rousseau, D’ Alembert, 
Diderot, and others, collected all learning and all 
science, as theycould, into encyclopedias, and small 
and easily read compendiums and treatises, while 
countless abridgements, novels, and pamphlets 
aided in the purpose of diffusing universal know- 
ledge among all ranks of the community. The 
consequence was, a great spread of very superficial 
information, and a public opinion ineffectual for 
good, as not being founded on deep or solid prin- 
ciples. There is something too much like this vain 
attempt at universal knowledge in the present day 
in England. In the morning of each day, how 
many a man, with ‘The Times’ in his hand, en- 
deavours to appropriate the multifarious topics on 
all subjects, and spreading over the world, which 
the journal contains ; then he goes to the club-room, 
where he finds more knowledge condensed in re- 
views and magazines; then perhaps he goes to the 
reading-room of the British Museum, where he can 
get yet more profound science in some skilful digest 
or epitome. If he travels by railway, he sees at 
every station a whole library of easy and portable 
reading ; and when he returns to London, or to 
some other large town, he may complete his acqui- 
sitions by lectures, or perhaps become a lecturer 
himself. Now all this diffusive, desultory pursuit 
of literary omniscience is vain and unprofitable. 
Never, since the world began, have there been 
more than three men who have been able to take 
all knowledge for their province. These were—the 
wise king gifted by heaven with all knowledge of 
moral and of natural things; Aristotle, whose 








empire over the mind of his species has been sp 
extensive and permanent, and far more glorious 
than his pupil’s conquest of the world; and oy 
own Francis Bacon, who could, without presump- 
tion, say that he took all knowledge for his pn. 
vince. Instead of the vain attempt to know every. 
thing, each man should select some particular 
branch of study, to which all others should be rely. 
tive and subsidiary. As every nation refers the 
position of parts of this globe to a meridian of its 
own, so should the student select a meridian ling 
of study for himself, and make every acquirement 
in other departments cluster around it. Instead 
of vague general reflections, the Professor would 
recommend young men who had still the power to 
choose, to take, as their prime object of study, 
modern history. This he, with great good humour, 
observed, was very like the old cry, ‘‘ Nothing like 
leather.’ It was his honourable province to teach 
the youth of Cambridge, in conjunction with the 
illustrious men at that university, Sedgwick, 
Whewell, and others. The subject of his teaching 
was modern history, and therefore his advice 
might seem to smell of the shop ; but if it did, 
there could not be a better smell. In illustration 
of his advice, he supposed a student to select the 
history of England. No history could be more in- 
structive in itself, nor better adapted to have a vast 
variety of knowledge referred to it. Architecture, 
botany, law, almost every art and science, could be 
brought to shed light and to give interest to the 
details of that history. Above all, poetry must 
never be omitted in connexion with history. Poetry 
was the complement of history, and history the 
complement of poetry. Take the histony of Eng- 
land from 1328 to 1400, a period of great events 
and great interest; the French and Scottish con- 
quests of Edward ITI., the loss of our dominion 
in France, the wars of York and Lancaster, and 
many other great events; but how little would the 
reader know of real interior English life compared 
with what he would gain from Chaucer’s prologue 
to the ‘Canterbury Tales.’ In like manner, what 
history can give an idea of the English life and 
mind in the glorious times of Elizabeth, comparable 
to what we obtain from the perusal of the dramas 
of Shakspeare. The learned Professor gave an 
admirable enumeration of the transcendent merits 
of the great poet, so complete and so masterly that 
after all that has been written about Shakspeare, 
his disquisition bore the stamp of vigorous orig: 
nality. His advice to the young man before hin 
was included in one grand word, ‘‘aspire.” By 
the observation of human life for many years, he 
was convinced that however necessary it might 
sometimes be to check presumption and self-cou- 
ceit, it was still more necessary to warn against 
contented indolence and craven self-depreciation. 
All of us had received powers from above, for the 
due exercise of which we are responsible; and no 
man had ever yet made the exertions of which he 
was capable, or improved as he ought the oppor 
tunities placed within his reach. 

The Society of Arts commenced its hundredth 
session on Wednesday evening, at the rooms in the 
Adelphi. Mr. Chester delivered an address, m 
which he gave an historical statement of the origin 
and progress of the Society, and described some of 
the chief objects to which it had directed attention. 
Of late years the Society has been enabled to take 
the lead in several questions of national interest 
and importance. The successful project of the 
Great Exhibition was only a development of the 
arrangements already commenced on a smaller 
scale by the Society, the office-bearers of which, 
including their distinguished president, H.R. 
Prince Albert, assumed naturally the direction of 
the more extended national undertaking in 1851. 
To the subject of international postage the Society 
has recently devoted its attention, and has organized 
at home and abroad an association which will m 
due time bring about a more efficient system of 
communication throughout the world. An equally 
important subject is now occupying the notice of 
the Society, the relations of capital and labour, and 
the position of employers and operatives, to which 
the lamentable strikes of this season are command: 
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ing public attention. The educational exertions of 
the Society are also active and successful. These 
+ national and nobly ambitious projects have 
not interfered with the ordinary objects and busi- 
ness of the Society. A list of subjects for premiums 
is just issued, to the number of no less than a hun- 
dred and thirty-five objects, in raw products, 
machinery, manufactures, and fine arts. The mere 
rusal of this list attests the importance and 
variety of topics to which, under active and intelli- 
nt committees of the Society, attention is judi- 
ciously directed. 

The attempt to displace the Earl of Eglinton 
from the honourable office of Lord Rector of the 
University of Glasgow has been defeated. It is the 
custom that the Lord Rectorshould be re-elected the 
second year without opposition, but the political zeal 
and literary enthusiasm of the admirers of the Poet 
Laureate led them to seek to set aside this time- 
honoured and well-understood arrangement. The 
Liberals can generally command a majority in the 
Scottish Universities, but the patriotic spirit and 
intellectual energy of Lord Eglinton have gained 
for him the admiration of men of all parties. His 
speeches as Lord Rector, both at Aberdeen and 
Glasgow, have been equal to those of many of the 
learned men who have been his predecessors, and 
his influence has been actively used for promoting 
the interests of these Universities. The votes of the 
‘togati,’ or gowned students, were given as usual 
in four nations, the numbers in three of which were 
very nearly equal, but the majority in the fourth 
was large for Eglinton. The numbers were— 


Eglinton, Tennyson, 
Gens Glottiana . . 89 91 
Loudoniana . 29 28 
Transforthana. 27 28 
Rothesayana . 78 32 
223 179 


Giving a majority of 44 votes. The election is 
decided by the majority of nations independent of 
the actual number of voters in each, and the num- 
hers being equal, the casting vote in favour of Lord 
Eglinton was given by Dr. Rainey, the Vice- 
Rector. The present nomination of Mr. Alfred 
Tennyson will probably secure his election to the 
office next year. These Glasgow University elec- 
tions have come to be regarded as events of national 
interest from the many illustrious names associated 
with the office, including in recent times those of 
Campbell, Jeffrey, Brougham, Mackintosh, Peel, 
and Macaulay. 

A numerous and most respectable meeting of 
the English residents and visitors of Paris was 
held at Meurice’s hotel in that city, on Wednesday, 
to take into consideration the merits of the late 
Lieutenant Bellot. Lord Howden presided, and 
in an eloquent speech explained the objects of the 
meeting. A series of resolutions, expressing ad- 
miration of the deceased’s noble conduct, and de- 
claring that a subscription should be raised for 
erecting a tablet to his memory and for providing 
for his younger brother, were adopted, and a Com- 
mittee of noblemen and gentlemen was appointed 
to receive the subscriptions and superintend the ap- 
Propriation of them. In the course of the pro- 
ceedings the following touching letter from Lieut. 
Bellot’s sister was read :— 

“A son Excellence Lord Howden, &c. 

‘My Lord.—Permettez moi de venir au nom 
de ma famille vous adresser mes bion sinctre re- 
merciemens pour les manifestations sympathiques 
de la grande nation Anglaise, d’autant plus flat- 
teuse encore pour la mémoire de mon frre bien 
aimé, que vous, Messieurs, bien qu’absents de 
votre patrie, vous voulez y prendre part. 

“Soyez bénis, Messieurs, vous qui daignez 
méler vos regrets aux notres; vous ne pouvons 
vous offrir en retour que notre reconnaissance 
éternelle. Elle vous est acquise. Croyez aussi, 
my Lord, 4 mes sentiments les plus respecteux, 

‘ELLA BELLOT. 

"15, Rue des deux Ecus, Paris.” 

The subscription for the monument to Arago is 
going on favourably in France; but fortunes are 





not so large in that country as in England, and 
the donations consequently are not so considerable. 
From the lists published it appears that thus far 
there has only been one of 40/., very few indeed of 
20/., (the next highest sum,) and not many of 41. 
But en vevanche the subscriptions have been 
general, and it is pleasing to see that a number of 
plain working men have contributed their mite. 

The last Indian Mail brought intelligence of the 
death of the Hon. J. Thomason, Lieut.-Governor 
of the North-West Provinces. His loss is univer- 
sally spoken of by the ‘Indian Press’ as a national 
calamity. He is regretted by the Government as 
a faithful and able servant of the Company, and by 
the people of India as one of their kindest and 
most enlightened friends. Under his direction the 
natural resources of the north-west provinces were 
being rapidly developed, public works on an im- 
mense scale were vigorously carried on, and the 
districts under his rule were familiarly spoken of 
as ‘‘the model presidency.” Of the cause of edu- 
cation he was a zealous promoter; and schools for 
the natives were established throughout his terri- 
tories. He also founded a college for engineers 
which has already proved of great benefit, and in 
many other ways successfully laboured for the reli- 
gious, intellectual, and industrial advancement of 
the people of his government. The selection of 
Mr. Thomason to his responsible office was one of 
the many good services of Lord Ellenborough, who, 
when Governor-General, always chose the man he 
deemed best for every post, irrespective of private 
influence or of official seniority. The father of Mr. 
Thomason was one of the efficient Indian chap- 
lains, who were sent out about half a century ago 
on the recommendation of Mr. Simeon of Cam-. 
bridge, whose pupil and curate he had previously 
been. The name of the late Lieutenant-Governor 
James Thomason will hold an honourable and dis- 
tinguished place in the annals of our Indian 
Empire. 

Another of our old English admirals, the veterans 
of the last great war, has lately died, Rear- Admiral 
Pasco. His services occupy an honourable place 
in naval history. He was senior and flag-lieute- 
nant in Nelson’s ship, the Victory, at Trafalgar. 
When the celebrated signal of the day was given, 
the words were ordered, ‘‘ Nelson expects every 
man to do his duty.” Pasco suggested ‘ England’ 
instead of ‘ Nelson,’ as the latter word was not in 
the books, and would take longer to signal. The 
Admiral immediately assented,—‘‘ You are right, 
Pasco, right” —and the words, as altered, while they 
strengthened the warlike enthusiasm of that day, 
will ever continue a watchword of patriotic spirit 
and generous enterprise to Englishmen. 

M. Alexandre Dumas is about to start a daily 
newspaper, to be called the Mousquetaire. He 
means to make it exclusively literary, and proposes 
to have it written from end to end by himself and 
his son. He intends to have it sold at two sous 
(less than a penny) a number. He was anxious to 
have it hawked about the streets, as it would 
thereby have obtained a certain sale of several 
thousands; but the government has determined 
not to allow that. Such is the importance attached 
to questions of this kind, that a cabinet council 
was summoned under the presidency of the 
Emperor, to decide whether or no Dumas’s appli- 
cation should be granted! His new journal will, 
it is not doubted, make a great noise at starting, 
especially as he intends to assail his critics viru- 
lently, and criticize severely all who may offend 
him; and as also he means to continue in it the 
publication of his famous Memoirs, which the 
Presse was obliged to drop on account of their 
offensive personalities. But reflecting people do 
not think it likely that the paper can have a very 
long run; for the government is very hostile to 
Dumas, on account of his ostentatious repub- 
licanism, and of the marked contempt which it has 
more than once pleased him to express of the 
glorious imperial régime ; and the government has 
the power of purely and simply suppressing any 
newspaper which for any reason may be obnoxious 
to it, 

From an article in a recent number of the 





‘Moniteur,’ the official organ of the French govern- 
ment, it appears that some of the departmental 
archives have been used for wrapping up ball car- 
tridges! This having come to the ears of the 
functionaries charged with the preservation of the 
archives, they made a seizure of all the papers in 
the artillery store rooms, and amongst them found 
not fewer than 3000 documents of literary or his- 
torical value, in which the artillerymen were about 
to envelope their gunpowder. The documents were 
at once rescued:—they comprise, amongst other 
things, letters patent of Phillip III. (le Hardi) and 
Phillip IV. (le Bel); charters of Henri LII., 
HenrilV., Louis XIV., and Colbert ; some accounts 
of the artillery of Charles the Bold of Burgundy ; 
and a whole mass of accounts of the expenses of 
the households, and diplomacy, the purchases of 
works of art, and the donations to nobles and gen- 
tlemen, to pilgrims, to girls to be married, to ‘‘ poor 
people waiting until the king should touch them 
for the evil,”—of Charles VI., Charles VIL, 
Louis XI., Charles VIII., Louis XII., and 
Francis I.; together with Popes’ bulls, church 
leases, diplomas, commissions, and despatches. 
All these are the raw materials of history, and if 
France should ever be honoured with a Macaulay, 
he will turn them to good account. 

The Ipswich Museum, which has now effected 
an amalgamation with the Mechanics’ Institute pre- 
viously established in the town, appears to be likely 
to enter on a long career of usefulness. The Rev. 
Professor Henslow, who through life has been 
honourably distinguished by the interest which he 
has taken in the promotion of all institutions calcu- 
lated to secure the moral advancement of the work- 
ing classes, has commenced a course of lectures on 
its contents, and in his first address, delivered on 
Tuesday last, the rev. gentleman suggested the for- 
mation of a naturalists’ club in the district, as an 
efficient means for acquiring a knowledge of its 
natural history. The pecuniary prospects of the 
museum have considerably improved. 

The University of Gottingen has conferred the 
title and privileges of Doctor of Philosophy on Mr. 
Berthold Seemann, F.L.S., in consideration of his 
eminent services in the cause of science as an 
author and traveller. Mr. Seemann accompanied 
Capt. Kellett as naturalist in the surveying voyage 
of H.M.S. Herald, and his narrative of that expe- 
dition, lately published, entitled ‘Circumnavigation 
of the Globe,’ is full of interesting and valuable 
observation. Mr. Seemann is now engaged in the 
publication of the botany of that expedition, with 
the assistance of a special grant of money from the 
Treasury. 

The Wellington College Testimonial Fund hay- 
ing reached the sum of 105,000/., five thousand 
pounds over and above the sum named, a prelimi- 
nary committee meeting has been held under the 
presidency of H. R. H. Prince Albert ; and Her 
Majesty has consented to become the visitor of the 
College, and to appoint without delay trustees for 
its government. The amount collected being, how- 
ever, far below the sum required to carry out the 
scheme in its integrity, the public are still solicited 
to continue their subscriptions. One-fifth of the 
amount subscribed has been collected in India. 

A bust has just been erected to the Abbé 
Prevost, at Hesdin, in Artois, in France, his 
native place. The Abbé, who flourished in the 
first half of the last century, is one of the most 
voluminous writers of France; his complete works 

occupy not fewer than 170 volumes, but ‘Manon 
Lescaut,’ his chef-d’eurre, is the only one which 
the French appreciate; and, though it is not re- 
markably moral in character and tendency, it seems 
likely to descend to posterity. The poor Abbé’s 
death was somewhat remarkable :—whilst taking a 
walk in the country, he was seized with an apo- 
plectic fit. A rustic doctor who was called in took 
it for granted that he was dead, and proceeded to 
cut him open to ascertain the cause of death, The 
slashing of the knife brought back consciousness to 
the victim; he uttered a terrible cry, and expired. 

Mr. Boys has published a line engraving by H. 
T. Ryall of Sir Edwin Landseer's ‘Coming Events,’ 
in which the gentle glowing distribution of light 
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and shade in that well-known picture is very 
charmingly rendered. A large mezzotint has also 
been produced by the same publisher of Sir Edwin's 
early picture, Keeper—a good Dog in Old Times, 
painted at the age of nineteen. 


An operetta by Mr. Edward Fitzwilliam was 
age at the Haymarket on Thursday, called 
és Alarms. It contains some very pretty 
music, but suffers from the disadvantage of having 
no one to sing it. The piece is light and lively, 
but not well constructed, and the dialogue is miser- 
able. Of the singers there is but one, Miss 
Fea*herstonehaugh, whose name can be men- 
tioned as having any competency to sing; and she 
has the least to do init. The dresses were all new 
for the occasion, tasteful and appropriate, but 
the occasion was not worthy of the dresses. We 
trust that time will afford Mr. Fitzwilliam a better 
opportunity of bringing his pleasing and unpretend- 
ing compositions into public notice. English opera 
is not so flourishing in this country that we can 
afford to let the notes of a young and promising 
composer be discouraged for want of the means of 
giving them proper utterance. 

The fourth of the series of Wednesday Evening 
Concerts this week at Exeter Hall, commenced 
with a selection from Mozart's opera, Jdomenco, 
consisting of the overture, the march for the 
orchestra, and some of the airs. The soprano air, 
‘Tl padrie perdei,” by Miss Birch, the tenor 
*Vedrommiintorno,’ by Mr. Benson, and the trio, 
‘Tria di partir, by Miss Birch, Miss Messent, and 
Mr. Benson, were finely given. As detached speci- 
mens of Mozart’s composition, the selections were 
interesting, but they affordedlittle idea of the genius 
and power of the opera of Idomenco, which is one 
of the freshest and most affecting of all the com- 
poser’s works. Beethoven’s concerto in E flat 
was performed with admirable skill by Herr Pauer, 
whose reputation as one of the first pianists of the 
day is now fully established. The second part of 
the concert consisted as usual of a miscellaneous 
sélection of vocal and instrumental music, with 
Which the audience were heartily pleased, but com- 
prising nothing of novelty or importance to call for 
bretiit notice, Mendelssohn’s Grand Symphony 
in'A major is promised for the next concert. 

The first of Miss Dolby’s Soirées Musicales for 
the season took place on Tuesday evening, at her 
residence in Hinde-street, Manchester-square. The 
programme contained a suitable selection of vocal 
and instrumental pieces. The first part opened 
with the quintett, ‘Sento, oh Dio!’ from Mozart's 
Cosi fan Tutti, by Miss Birch, Miss Cicely Nott, 
Messrs. Land, Bolton, and F, Bodda. Beethoven's 
trio in D major, for pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
cello, was effectively given by Mrs. Thomson, Mr. 
H. Blagrove, and Mr. Lucas. A violin fantasia 
by Vieuxtemps was also performed with great skill 
by Mr. Blagrove. Sir R. H. Bishop's glee, ‘ Where 
art thou, beam of light? was charmingly sung by 
Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, Mr. Law, and Mr. Buck- 
land. An unpublished song, written and com- 
posed by Mrs. Groom, ‘0, fair stars!’ was very 
effective as given by Miss Dolby. The words and 
melody are simple and striking. We were not so 
much struck with another novelty of the evening, 
a new canzonetta by Mr. E. Land, ‘Do I not 
weep for thee? performed for the first time. Simple 
and plaintive the ballad is, but it is deficient in 
expression, and is not likely to linger on the 
memory, even with the advantage of having been 
introduced by Miss Dolby. Mr. Land presided 
at the pianoforte with his usual ability and tact. 

On Monday the London Sacred Harmonic 
Society gave a performance of Handel's Israel in 
Egypt, preceded by Dr. Elvey’s Festival Anthem, 
The principal vocalists were Miss Birch, Miss 
Stabbach, Mrs. Lockey, and Messrs. Lockey, 
Leffler, and Lawler. 

Handel's Sampson is to be performed by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society on the 25th, the chief 
parts by Madame Viardot Garcia and Miss Birch, 
and Messrs. Lockey, Lawler, and Weiss. 

The Harmonic Union is to commence its season 








at Exeter Hall on the 28th, with Handel’s Messiah, 
Mr. Benedict, conductor, Mr. W. Rea, organist. 


Two new farces have been produced this week 
with tolerable success, one at the Haymarket 
Theatre, entitled A Pretty Piece of Business, and 
another at the Adelphi, called Whitebait at (ireen- 
wich. The first is rather unmeaning in plot, but 
it is nicely put upon the stage, and well acted. 
The last is an exceedingly witty equivoque, and the 
dialogue and situations, though extravagant, are 
extremely laughable. It is, however, rendered 
very absurd by the silly pantomime business intro- 
duced into it. The acting of Mr. Keeley in the 
early part of his droll bewilderment is rich in the 
extreme, but when he takes to jumping like a 
clown into another man’s lap, and comes before 
the audience with his face all coal-blacked, he looks 
simply ridiculous, and the real humour of his part 
is gone. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Syrro-Ecyrtian.—wNor. 8th.—Dr. Camps in the 
chair. Thomas Hayes, Esq., Charles Parish, Esq., 
and Frederick Hetley, Esq., travellers in the East, 
and Mrs. Alex. Kerr, translator of ‘ Ranke’s His- 
tory of Servia,’ were elected members. Donations 
were announced of a copy of the ‘Gospels in Syro- 
Chaldaic,’ by Walter Hawkins, Esq., F.S.A.; of 
the ‘Indische Studien,’ by Dr. Albrecht Weber; of 
the successive numbers of the journals of the ‘Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain,’ of the ‘German 
Oriental Society,’ of the ‘Society of Arts,’ of the 
‘ Anglo- Biblical Institute,’ and of the ‘ Literary 
Gazette,’ Also of the Rev. 8S. Lyde’s work on the 
‘Ansyreeh and Ismaeleeh,’ and Risk Alla'’s 
‘Thistle and Cedar,’ by Mr. Ainsworth, who called 
attention to the establishment of a school advo- 
cated by the former gentleman among the Ansairi 
or Nusairi, and of a school and hospital by the 
latter, among the Syro-Greek Christians of Bayrit. 
Notice was given of the foundation of a Palestine 
Archeological Association, by members of the Syro- 
Egyptian Society and others, with the view to 
carry out practical researches in the Holy Land. 
A paper was read, being ‘Notes on the appear- 
ance of the so-called Tombs of the Patriarchs at 
Hebron in the Middle Ages,’ by Thomas Wright, 
Esq., M.A., F.S.A., &. Mr. Wright began with 
the ‘Itinerarium a Burdigala Hierusalem usque,’ 
(A.D. 333), which describes the holy sites long 
before Saracen or Turk made their appearance in 
Syria. This Itinerary describes the tomb of 
Joseph as being in the neighbourhood of Neapolis, 
(Nabliz) and those of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
Sarah, Rebecca, and Leah, at Hebron. Next 
came Bishop Arculf, who visited the Holy Land 
about a.p. 700, and described the tombs of the 
Patriarchs, as well as those of Adam, the first 
man, as being ina double cave looking towards 
Mamré, (Hebron). The cave was inclosed by a 
low square wall, which Mr. Wright identified with 
the ‘monument in form of a square,” memoria per 
quadrum of the traveller of Bordeaux. Szwulf, 
who travelled in 1102, described Hebron as having 
been destroyed by the Saracens. The monuments 
of the patriarchs and of Adam, of ancient workman- 
ship, were surrounded by a very strong castle, 
each of the three monuments being like a great 
church, with two sarcophagi placed in a very 
honourable manner within, that is, one for 
the man, and one for the woman. The bones of 
Joseph were buried more humbly than the rest, 
as it were at the extremity of the castle. Mr. 
Wright thought that what Sewulf calls the 
castle was probably the square wall mentioned 
by Arculf, or a stronger one built on its site, and 
that the small sepulchre formerly attributed to 
Adam had been transferred to Joseph. It was 
evident, however, that great improvements had 
been made in the interior since the Holy Land had 
been in possession of the Crusaders, and it had be- 
come celebrated as a show place. Sixty-one years 
after this Benjamin of Tudela describes the Gen- 
tiles as having erected six sepulchres, which they 





pretend to be those of the Patriarchs and thei 
wives. But if any Jew came, who gave an addi. 
tional fee to the keeper of the cave, an iron door 
was opened, which dates from the time of the 
Patriarchs, and he was admitted into three caves, 
in the third of which were the three sepulchres of 
the Patriarchs and their wives, bearing inscriptions 
to that effect. Mr. Wright thinks that Benjamin 
related this from hearsay; but it shows that Jews 
in the 12th century considered the monuments 
shown by the Christians as the tombs of the Patri. 
archs to be mere inventions. The German monk 
3urchardus, or Burckhardt, who travelled in 1283, 
described the Saracens as having, after the r- 
possession of the Holy Land, built a fortification 
(menitionem) over against (contra) the double cave 
which was contained in the cathedral church. Forty 
years after this, our countryman Maundeville dc 
scribes the Saracens as keeping the sepulchres ve 
carefully, and suffering no Christian to enter there, 
—a practice which they have carefully adhered to 
up tothe presenttime. Mr. Wright then remarked 
upon Sandys’s mistaken statement of the building 
raised over the tombs being ‘‘a goodly temple 
erected over the cave of their burial by Helena, 
the mother of Constantine, converted now intoa 
mosque;” also upon Ali Bey’s description of the 
tombs as being in a Greek church, now converted 
into a mosque. Captain Mangles’ description of 
an outer wall of great antiquity was referred by 
Mr. Wright to the square hall of the early travel- 
lers, and the ‘‘ great stones” were the lepides mire 
pulchritudinis of the Itinerary of the year 333, 
The reading of this paper was followed by an in- 
teresting discussion, in which Mr. Sharpe, Mr. 
Black, Dr. Turnbull, Mr. Loadon, Dr. Camps, and 
Mr. Ainsworth took part. The authenticity of the 
site, as far as regarded the three Patriarchs and 
their wives, was strongly advocated from the testi- 
mony afforded by biblical records, by Josephus, 
Eusebius, Jerome, and by modern travellers,—as 
Robinson, Olin, Lord Lindsay, &c. Allusion was 
also made to the descriptions of Giovanni Finati, 
servant of Mr. Bankes, of the Rev. Mr. Monro, 
and John Sanderson (1601), who described the 
tomb of Esau as excluded from the privilege of 
lying among the Patriarchs. Sanderson also says 
none were allowed to go down into the cave, but 
that persons might view it as far as the lamp 
allowed, Moslems being furnished with more light 
for the purpose than Jews. The possibility of the 
remains being intact was also advocated, from the 
reverence paid to them from the most remote times 
by the different succeeding powers and creeds. 
Mr. Samuel Sharpe read a paper on the compare 
tive age of the Pyramids of Memphis. His aim 
was to show that the largest pyramid was not the 
oldest, but the second in point of age; first, because 
within it had been found the name of Nef-Chofo, 
the second of the two brothers; secondly, because 
the great causeway which now leads to the largest 
pyramid has been turned, and at some former time 
it led to the smaller of the two pyramids; and, 
thirdly, because the greater number of passages 
in the larger pyramid proves it more modern than 
its fellow, which is more simple. Another aim was 
to show that the builder of the older and smaller of 
the two pyramids might perhaps have begun tt 
without any fixed determination as to how big it 
should be; but that the builder of the second and 
largest of the two had fixed its size in his mind be 
fore he began to build. The passage and chambers 
prove that he meant it to be neither much larger 
nor much smaller than itis. It was planned t 
exceed the former in size. The third aim of the 
paper was to show that the third and fourth pyta 
mids were both made by Queen Nitocris, the last 
of the Memphite sovereigns, who governed Egypt 
during the minority of Thothmosis IIT. The name 
of King Mycera has been found in both of these 
pyramids; Mycera is the first name of Queen 
Nitocris, and it was probably the name used it 
Memphis for Thothmosis III. And thus the as 
sertion of Herodotus that the third pyramid was 
built by King Mycerinus, may be reconciled with 
that by Manctho, which states that it was built by 
Queen Nitocris, and also with the statement of 
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Eratosthenes and the monuments, that Nitocris 
governed as regent for her husband, afterwards for 
his successor. Mr. Sharpe was of opinion that the 
two largest pyramids were not older than B.c, 1700, 
and that the third and fourth were built about 
B.c, 1350. 


R. S. or Literature.—WNov. 9th—Wm. Tooke, 
Esq., Treasurer, in the chair. Mr. Vaux read 
extracts from along letter addressed by Charles 
Newton, Esq., H. M. Vice-Consul at Mitylene, to 
Colonel Leake, giving an account of some inscrip- 
tions lately found by him in Greece. Mr. Newton 
states that at Mavrodhilissi, near Oropo, on the 
borders of Attica and Beeotia, he found a deep 
ravine near the sea shore, situated between the vil- 
lages of Merkopula on the north-west, and Kalamo 
on the south, exactly as itis laid down in Sir W. 
Gell’s map. On the steep sides of the ravine are 
the remains of ancient walls, on the left bank of a 
stream which flows through this ravine to the sea. 
They are evidently the foundations of a temenos, or 
sacred precinct of atemple. Within this enclosure 
were anumber of blocks of marble strewn about 
the ground, as if they had been recently thrown 
down from some wall or edifice. Upon all of these 
were inscriptions, in most cases well preserved. 
The contents of these inscriptions are various, but 
they all refer to the city of Oropus, in which the 
most sacred spot was the temple of the hero Amphi- 
araos. The first mentions the dedication of all 
altars to Amphiaraos; five more contain decrees 
whereby the right of Proxenia was granted to dif- 
ferent individuals; while the seventh is peculiarly 
interesting, in that it contains a long list of the 
victors in the musical, gymnastic, and equestrian 
contests, and in the chariot races. The cities of 
the Beeotian league were, we know, remarkable 
for the number of their Agonistic festivals, and 
archeology has already rescued from oblivion the lists 
of victors in several of these Pancyyres. Records of 
the Charitesia, Homoloia, Musea, and, probably, 
Evotidia, have been preserved to us in other in- 
scriptions, and now the list of victors in the Am- 
phiaraia found at Mavrodhilissi adds one more to 
the series already published. In this inscription, 
the musical and poetical contests precede the gym- 
nastic, the horse and chariot races, which was, in- 
deed, the general order of the Pythian games. Mr. 
Newton points out, by collation of numerous in- 
scriptions published by Boeckh, the general order 
in which these several contests succeeded. one an- 
other, and the change which took place in them 
during the later or imperial times, in accordance 
with the general change of manners: he suggests 
that the regular drama was probably first intro- 
duced into the Boeotian games about the time of 
Alexander the Great. Mr. Newton adds a deter- 
mination from various evidence of the date of the 
first. inscription to between Ol. 115-145 (B.c. 320- 
200); of the third to between Ol. 130-156 (B.c. 
260-156) ; while the others he considers to be some- 
what later. Mr. Newton concluded by saying 
that there could be no doubt that these inscriptions 
had been discovered on or very near the site of the 
temple of Amphiaraos, and that in the glen above 
mentioned he himself had noticed a fountain, pro- 
bably the same as that mentioned by Pausanias, 
and a statue in white marble, lying across the bed 
of the brook, with the shoulders towards the middle 
of the stream. The statue is, unfortunately, much 
injured, and has lost the head and both the arms. 
Under the base is a square socket, in which an 
iron clamp has been inserted to fasten the figure to 
its pedestal. The figure is of fine workmanship, 
and its surface is well preserved. Mr. Newton 
considers that this is the identical statue of Amphi- 
araos noticed by Pausanias. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday —Chemical, 8 p.m. 
— Statistical, 8 p.m.—(Leone Levi, Esq., Résumé of 
the Proceedings at the Statistical Congress at 

Brussels.) 
— School of Mines—(Dr. Hofmann on Chemistry, 


10 a.m.)—(Professor Hunt on Physics, 12 a.m.) ; 





Tuesday, —Zoological, 9 p.m. 
— Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m. 
_ Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Mr, A. Henderson on 
the Speed and other properties of Ocean 
Steamers, and on the Measurement of Ships for 
Tonnage, especially the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the proposed large class of Steamers 
with respect to their scientific construction, 
their capabilities for Navigation, and their com- 
mercial economy.) 
_ School of Mines—(Dr, Percy on Metallurgy, 11 
a.m.)—(Professor Smyth on Mineralogy, 2 p.m.) 
Wednesday.—Socicty of Arts, 8 p.m, 
— Archeological Association, 84 p.m.—(Mr.0’Connor 
on Painted Glass. 
_ School of Mines.—(Professor Hunt on Physies, 
12 A egies Bc Smyth on Mineralogy, 2 
p.m. 
Thursday.—Royal, 83 p.m. 
— Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
— School of Mines. — (Dr. Hofmann on Chemistry, 
10 a.m.) — (Professor Smyth on Mineralogy, 


2 p.m.) 
Friday.—School of Mines.—(Dr. Percy on Chemistry, 10 a.m.) 
—(Professor Hunt on Physics, 12 a.m.) 
Saturday—Medical, 8 p.m. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Cassel, Nov. 12. 
THERE has been so much excitement here, first 
from the telegraphic despatches, with their ever 
varying news, and then from the attack on Has- 
senpfiug, the premier of the Hessian ministry, that 
there has been but little attention bestowed on art. 
It seems that Count Isenburg, who married a few 
years ago the eldest daughter of the Elector, having 
had some words with the Prime Minister, followed 
him the other evening out of the theatre, and when 
they reached a retired spot the Count belaboured 
Herr Hassenpflug with a cane, until the stick was 
broken to pieces, and the minister covered from 
head to foot with blood and bruises. Althougli 
several people were present, no one interfered. 
Count Isenburg left Cassel for Erfurt the following 
morning, and Hassenpflug is about to join his son 
in Naples, who is a sculptor of some talent. The 
Art Union Exhibition here has been unusually 
good this year. There were 387 pictures, amongst 
which were contributions from Rome, Denmark, - 
Bohemia, Belgium, France, Switzerland, and dif- 
ferent parts of Germany. Cassel itself contributed 
twenty pictures by native artists. There were two 
beautiful landscapes by Schermer, of Dusseldorf, 
and a picture by Diez, of Meiningen, entitled The 
Deserted Wife, which, from its finished execution 
and deep feeling in the expression of the woman, 
may justly rank as the gem of the collection. The 
Cassel Art Union is the last on the list of the Art 
Unions of that part of Germany, and therefore 
labours under the disadvantage of having to pay 
for the transport of all the pictures to Cassel, and 
then back to the studios of the artists, curring 
all the risk of damage to the pictures on their tran- 
sit. The committee is therefore obliged to limit 
the exhibition to a small number of pictures. The 
opera corps I found very poor indeed, but the or- 
chestra, under the direction of Kapellmeister Spohr, 
is for its size one of the best in Europe. 

Spohr has just composed a septett, which is full 
of beauty ; he had already composed solos, duets, 
trios, quartetts, quintetts, a sextetto, an ottetto, 
and a nonnett, and he was requested by an Eng- 
lish friend not to leave the series incomplete, and 
this exquisite piece of music has been the conse- 
quence. The private quartett parties which take 
place once a fortnight during the winter in Cassel, 
at Spohr’s own house, and those of his friends, are 
quite unique. Those who have once enjoyed the 
privilege of being present at these delightful meet- 
ings will not easily forget them. Nothing can be 
more perfect than these performances. Spohr 
takes the first violin, and his pupils, all educated in 
the same pure school and trained to play with him, 
take the second violin and tenor, the violoncello 
being supplied from the orchestra. The venerable 
Herr Kapellmeister is here seen in all his glory, en- 
couraging his young pupils, stimulating their ardour, 
and often resigning his post of first violin to his 
favourite scholar and concert-master, Bott. The 
German papers speak with enthusiasm of a young 
tenor singer who has just made his déb@¢ in Ham- 
burg, in Kreuzer’s opera, which is known in Eng- 
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land under the title of A Night in Granada. His 
name is Schmidt, and he is thegrandson of the famous 
actress, Sophie Schroeder, and nephew of Madame 
Schroeder-Devrient. A new drama, called Deme- 
trius, has just been completed by the eldest son of 
William Grimm ; it was at once accepted at the 
Theatre Royal in Berlin, and will be brought out 
as soon as the actors have sufficiently studied their 
parts. The appearance of this piece is looked for- 
ward to with considerable curiosity by the critics 
of Berlin, both from the known and acknowledged 
talent of the author, and from the same subject 
haying been treated by Schiller in the fragments 
which remain of his tragedy of Demetrius. 
Madame Ida Pfeiffer, the celebrated German 
female traveller and writer, is shortly expected in 
Berlin from her last journey in India, and a fresh 
book of adventures is promised in the course of 
the winter. Her books of travels have already 
been translated into five European languages. The 
sixth number of Bromme’s ‘Atlas,’ to illustrate 
Alexander von Humboldt’s ‘Cosmos,’ has just 
appeared, and we are promised, before. the expira- 
tion of the year, the seventh and last number of this 
invaluable work. Bromme’s ‘ Atlas’ has with 
every succeeding number steadily progressed. in 
interest, and it is now universally acknowledged to 
be one of the most efficient aids to the study of 
Humboldt’s ‘Cosmos,’ and quite worthy of the 
great work it professes to illustrate. The present 
number contains, amongst others, a map of the 
physical geography of Africa, with the latest dis- 
coveries and theories, and a table of the volcanic 
elevations on the earth’s crust. The text of the 
work is very much in arrear, but this deficiency, 
we are promised, will soon be supplied. | The six! 
number of Grimm’s ‘German Dictionary,” has ap- 
peared. The letter A.was only completed. in, the 
middle of the fifth number, having taken, up 1048 
closely-printed columns. The subscribersare pra- 
mised at the completion of the first volume, which 
is to contain the letters A and B, a handsome en- 
graving on steel, ‘gratis, of Jacob and William 
Grimm, the laborious compilers of this national work. 
It was said that Mdlle. Rachel. was to make 
one hundred appearances in Petersburg, and Mos- 
cow, but I hear they are now to be limited, to 
fifty-one. Her brother, Monsieur Felix Raphael 
a very indifferent actor, announces, himself inthe 
‘ Journal de St. Petersburg’ as the.‘ Directeur des 
Congés de Maile. Rachel ;” the subseription, prices 
for twelve representations are, for the boxes in the 
Belle Etage 500 silver roubles, first row of boxes 
192, and second row 120. The last three. repre- 
sentations are to be for Mdlle. Rachel's benefit, 
and the prices to be raised. Taubert has been 
writing a new opera, to be called Giggeli, the text 
by Dr. Kister. The scenes are taken from Swiss 
life. At Prague the enthusiasm of the public for 
Senora Pepita d’Olivas, the Spanish ballet dancer, 
had reached such a pitch, that her carriage had to 
be escorted in its passage from the hotel to the 
Opera house by a guard of mounted dragoons. I 
have not myself seen this celebrated dancer, but I 
hear from all sides that there is something perfectly 
enchanting in the ease and grace of her dancing. 
Dawison and Beckmann have, I understand, re- 
ceived invitations from Mr. Mitchel to form part 
of his German company next summer. — Herr 
Dawison, of whom I have more than once written 
to you, is, I should say, the first living actor we 
have. He is by birth a Pole, and a few years ago 
came to the Director of the Breslau theatre and 
begged for an engagement, ‘‘I should be very 
happy,” replied the Director, ‘‘but you can't 
speak German,” and the director himself informed 
me that his German was so broken as to be hardly 
intelligible. Dawison, nothing daunted, set about 
diligently studying the language, got an engage- 
ment in Hamburg, where he at first was only able 
to appear in a piece in which broken German 
formed the principal text, and in two iors after 
his application for employment at Breslau his po- 
sition was firmly established as one of the most 
rising acters in Germany. A slight foreign accent 
is the only defect now which stamps him as not a 
born German. On the 25th of October the monu- 
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ment erected by the liberality of Lucile Grahn to 
the late actor and manager, Baison, was uncovered 
in the presence of his widow, his two daughters, 
and a large assembly of his friends and admirers. 
The monument is of sandstone, about seven feet 
high, surmounted by a lyre with a laurel crown. 
On one side of the stone are engraved a few lau- 
datory verses and the inscription, ‘‘ Jean Baptiste 
Baison, born 24th October, 1812, died 13th January, 
1849 ;” and on the opposite side, ‘‘ Dedicated by 
Lucile Grahn to the ashes of Baison.”’ 








VARIETIES. 
New Arctic Expedition.—It was unanimously 
agreed at the meeting of the members of the Geo- 
graphical Society, on Monday night last, that the 
chairman, Sir Roderick Murchison, should solicit 
the Admiralty to send out another expedition to the 
Arctic regions, in the summer of 1854. None of 
the solicitations of the Society have hitherto been 
made in vain. It is not intended at present to 
send out any more expeditions in search of Sir 
John Franklin and his missing companions in a 
north-west direction, although further supplies will, 
if found requisite, be sent to Beechey Island for 
Sir Edward Belcher’s expedition: The new Arctic 
Expedition is intended to proceed in quite a con- 
trary direction to any of those previously sent out 
from this country in search of Sir John Franklin 
and the officers and crews of the Lrebus and Terror 
discovery ships, now upwards of eight years absent 
from England. The Phwnix screw steam sloop 
will be again commissioned by Captain Edward 
Englefield, F.R.S., who was presented with a gold 
medal by the Geographical Society at the last 
meeting, and he will proceed to the Arctic regions 
in her, and endeavour to make a passage into the 
Polar Sea, to:the north-east of Spitzbergen. In 
addition to the English bottles found some time 
on the coast of Siberia, and forwarded to 
England by the Russian Government, intelligence 
has been received that several deer had been found 
at Spitzbergen with their ears cut, a proof that 
they had been in the hands of persons who had 
adopted that English mode of marking them. The 
Admiralty ‘have liberally granted 50/. to each of 
the gunroom officers, and 351. to each of the other 
officers of the Phenix screw steam sloop, as com- 
pensation for the expenses they incurred in pro- 
viding for their mess for a longer period than their 
recent four months’ voyage would have warranted 
for so short a period, and as they had prepared 
their stocks to last for the winter had they been 
frozen up during their progress. The Admiralty also 
appear desirous of securing the services of several of 
the officers who served in thelast voyage made by the 
Phenix, Mr. Staunton, recently master of that 
vessel, having been appointed to the Dawntless, at 
Portsmouth, as that frigate is to be kept for service 
at a home port. Mr. Richards, recently serving 
as clerk in the Phenix, is appointed to the Edin- 
burgh gunnery ship, at Devonport; and both these 
officers are desirous of again serving in any Arctic 
Expedition that may be fitted out under the com- 
mand of Captain Englefield. Mr. Staunton, 
although appointed to the Dauntless, has obtained 
permission toremain at Woolwich for some time, 
to completely work out the observations he was 
engaged upon, —first at Greenhithe, and afterwards 
in the Arctic regions, and now in the Observatory 
of the Compass Department at Woolwich.—Times. 
A Mighty Organ.—-Some interesting experiments 
have recently been. made at the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham, with respect to the power required by 
an organ to fill the building, and a report has been 
piesented to the directors on the subject. As the 
central transept alone covers a larger area than is 
occupied by the cathedral at. York, some idea of the 
vast size and power of an instrument which should 
be heard in all parts of the building may be formed, 
The committee report that the area required for the 
instrument would not be less than 5400 feet, the 
depth of the organ 50 feet, and its altitude from 
the ground 140 feet. The cost would not be less 
then 25,000/., and its construction would extend 
over a period of three years. —Globe. 





MR. CHURCHILL’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Vestiges of the Natural History of 


CREATION. With extensive Additions and Emendations. 
The Tenth Edition, with 100 Engravings on Wood, svo, cloth, 
12s. 6d. 


On Animal Electricity: being an 
Abstract of the Discoveries of Emil du Bois-Reymond. Edited 
by H. BENCE JONES, M.D., F.R.S.  Feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Sandgate as a Residence for Inva- 


LIDS. By GEORGE MOSELEY, M.R.C.S., Surgeon to Sand- 
gate Dispensary. With Two Illustrations in double-tinted 
Lithography. Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


. . 

On Near Sight, Aged Sight, Im- 
PAIRED VISION, andthe MEANS of ASSISTING SIGHT. 
With 31 Illustrations on Wood. By W. WHITE COOPER, 
¥F.R.C.S., Ophthalmic Surgeon to St. Mary's Hospital, and 
Senior Surgeon to the North London Eye Infirmary. Second 
Edition. Feap. $vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Healthy Skin: A Popular Treatise 
on the SKIN and HAIR, their Preservation and Management. 
Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. By ERASMUS WIL- 
SON, F.R.S. 


Hufeland’s Art of Prolonging Life. 
A New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. Edited by ERASMUS 
WILSON, F.R.S. 


On Gout; its History, its Causes, 
and its CURE. Second Edition. Post 8vo,cloth,7s.6d. By 
W. GAIRDNER, M.D. : 

“Essentially a practical work, and may be consulted with equal 
service by the student and old practitioner. Weare much mis- 
taken if this volume does vot assume a permanent and honourable 
position in British medical literature.”—Medico-Chiruryical Review. 





Works on Chemistry, 


: ‘ 

Fownes’s Manual of Chemistry.— 
Edited by H. BENCE JONES, M.D., F.R.S., and A. W. HOF- 
MANN, Ph.D., F.R.S. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
12s. 6d. 


Chemistry, as Exemplifying the 
WISDOM and BENEFICENCE of GOD. Second Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s.6d. By GEORGE FOWNES, F.R.S. 


. . . . 
Practical Chemistry; including Ana- 
LYSIS. With numerous Illustrations on Wood. By JOHN 
E. BOWMAN, Professor of Practical Chemistry m King’s Col- 
lege, London. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


A Handbook of Medical Chemistry. 


With Illustrations on Wood. By JOHN E. BOWMAN, Pro- 
fessor of Practical Chemistry in King’s College, London, 
Second Edition. TFcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 6a. 


Instruction in Chemical Analysis, 
as practised in the Laboratory of Giessen. By C. REMEGIUS 
FRESENIUS. Edited by LLOYD BULLOCK.—QUALITA- 
TIVE. Third Edition. 8vo, cloth, 9s. 





The First Step in Chemistry. By 
ROBERT GALLOWAY. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

“We heartily commend this unpretending work to the heads of 
schools who are anxious to initiate their pupi's into the principles 
of a most fascinating and most useful branch of human know- 
ledge.” —London Journal of Medicine. 


By the same Author, post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


A Manual of Qualitative Analysis. 


“ This is really a valuable little book. We have not for along 
time met with an introductory manual which so completely fulfils 
its intention.”—Atheneum. 


. 

Chemistry of the Four Seasons— 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter. Iliustrated with Engray- 
ingson Wood. By THOMAS GRIFFITHS. Second Edition. 
Feap. Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


London: JoHN CHURCHILL, Princes Street, Soho. 
? 








ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
EsTABLISHED A.D. 1720, : 
FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES, 
Head Office—7, Royal Exchange, Cornhill. 
Edward Burmester, Esq., Governor. 
John Alves Arbuthnot, Esq., Sub- Governor, 
James Dowie, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 
Direcyors. 
David Charles Guthrie, Esq. 
John Alex. Hankey, Esq. 
Edward Harnage, Esq. 
William King, Esq. 
Charles Lyall, Esq. 
John Ord, Esq. 
David Powell, Esq. 
George Probyn, Esq. 
Patk. F. Robertson, Esq., MP. 
Alexander Trotter, Esq. 


Richard Baggallay, Esq. 
seorge Karnes, Esq. 
Henry Bonham Bax, Esq. 
Henry Blanshard, Esq. 
James Blyth, Esq. 
J. Watson Borradaile, Esq. 
Charles Crawley, Esq. 
William Dallas, Esq. 
Bonamy Dobree, Jun., Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. 
Edwin Gower, Esq. Thomas Weeding, Esq. 
Samuel Gregson, Esq., M.P. Lestock P. Wilson, Esq. 
Actuary—Peter Hardy, Esq., F.R.S. 

WEST END OFFICE, 10, REGENT STREET. 

Committce—two Members of the Court in rotation, and Henry 

Kingscoie, Esq., and John Tidd Pratt, Esq. 
Superintendent—Philip Scoones, Esq. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This CORPORATION has granted Assurances on Lives for a 
PERIOD EXCEEDING ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY 
YEARS, having issued its first Policy on the 7th June, !721. 

Two-thirds, or 66 per ceNt., of the entire profits are given to the 
Assured. 

Policies may be opened under any of the following plans, viz.:— 

At a low rate of Premium, entitling the Assured, either after the 
first five years, to an Annual Abat:ment of Premium for the re- 
mainder of life, or, after payment of the first Premium, to a par- 
ticipation in the ensuing quinquennial Bonus. 

The high character which this ancient Corporation has main- 
tained during Nearty 4 Cenrury anp a Harr, sccures to the Public 
a full and faithful declaration of Profits. 

The ‘Corporation bears the whole Exrensrs of MANaceMent, 
thus giving to the Assured, in consequence of the protection 
afforded by its Corronars F'unp, advantages equal to those of any 
system of Mutual Assurance 

Premiums may be paid Yearly, Half-Yearly, or Quarterly. 

No entrance-fee or other charge beyond the Policy Stamp. 

The fees of Mevicat Rererees are patp by the Corporation. 

A Policy may be effected for as small a sum as £20, and progres- 
sively increased up to £50, without the necessity of a new Policy. 

Every facility will be given for the transfer or exchange of 
Policies, or any other suitable arrangement will be made for the 
convenience of the Assured. 

Prospectuses and all other information may be obtained by either 
a written or personal application to the Actuary or Superintendent 
of the West End Office. 

JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


| ee LY ENDOWMENT, LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, 12, Chatham Place, Black- 
friars, London. 





Capirat £500,000. 
Directors. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq., Chairman. 
Jobn Fuller, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

Lewis Burroughs, Esq. Edward Lee, Esq. 

Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ouseley. 

Major Henderson. Major Turner. 

C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 

The BONUS for the present year is the same as that declared 
last year, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
parties who haye made Five Annual Payments or more on the 
Profit Scale. 


Endowments and Annuities granted as usual. 
INDIA BRANCH. 
The Society has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay. 
*.* Tables of Rates, both English and Indian, can be had on 
application at the Office. 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 





NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
AN ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGA ; its 
a Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effectual cure of Nervous Derangement. By a Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London. 
London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price 4s. 6d., post Svo. 
WITH SEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS, 
YHE HUMAN HAIR, Popularly and Physio- 
logically Considered, with special reference to its Preserva- 
tion, Improvement, and Adornment, and the various modes of its 
Decoration in all countries. By ALEXANDER ROWLAND. 
London: Piper, Brothers, and Co., Patcrnoster Row, and all 
Booksellers. 





MAXHE BRITANNIA NEWSPAPER AND 

CONSERVATIVE JOURNAL, published every Saturday- 
Office, 141, Strand. The Proprietors of tne ‘Britannia’ have the 
satisfaction of announcing to their Subscribers and the Public, that 
they have secured the exclusive right of publishing in the columns 
of tha * Britannia’ an historical novel, entitled 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY; OR, THE DAYS OF THE 
REFORMATION, 
By the Author of ‘ Whitefriars.’ 

In which will be depicted, in a striking and original manner, the 
Struggles, sufferings, and persecutions, through which our early 
Reformers attained to the Crown of Martyrdom. The publication 
of the work will commence on Saturday, the 8th October, and will 
be continued weekly without intermission. 

Asa Famiry Conservative Newsparer the ‘ Britannia’ is cele- 
brated for ite consistent advocacy of the great principle of Na- 
tional Prosperity, and, from the systematic arrangement of its 
inteliigence, the comprehensive character of its conten's, and the 
permanent interest of its Original Articles on Religion, Politics, 
Literature, and all Social Topic-,it is preserved for binding perhaps 
more extensively than any similar publication. 5 

US Price Sixpence. Yost-Office Orders payable to JOHN 
MORTIMER, 
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NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
Honorary PRESIDENTS. 
Rarl of Courtown. Lord Elphinstone. 
Earl Leven and Melville. Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Earl of Norbury. Wn. Campbell, Esq., of Til 
Viscount Falkland. lichewan. 
Lonpon Boarp. 
*Chairman.—Charles Graham, Esq, F.S.A. 
Deputy-Chairman.—Charle* Downes, Re 
HH. Blair Avarne, Esq. J. G. Henriques, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. Resident. A. H. Maciougall, Esq. 
Charles Berwick Curtis, Esq. F.C Maitlan!, Esq. 
William Fairlie, Esq. William Railton, is 
D. Q. Henriques, Esq. Thoisas Thorby, Esq., F-S.A. 
Medical Officer. —Arthur H. Hassall, Esq., M.D., 8, Bennett 
Street, St. James s. 
The Bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to December 31, 
1847, is as follows :— 


















c Sum added | Sum added Sum 
Sum Time : “aes 

5 to Policy in | to Policy in | payable at 

Assured.| Assured. Indl. 1848. Death. 
£ £ ee, | a & | oo ak 
5000 ji3 yrs. 10mth.| 683 6 8 787 10 0 6470 16 8 
*1000 | 7 years. 157 10 0 1157 10 0 
600 | lL year. 11 5 0 5ll 5 0 











* Exampte.—At the commencement of the year 1841 a person. 
aged 30, took out a Policy for £1000, the annual payment for which 
is £2% Is. 8d.; in 1547 he had paid in premiums £168 Ls. 8d.; but 
the profits being 24 per cent. per annum on the sum insured (which 
is £22 10s. per annum for each £1000), he had £157 lus. added to 
the policy, almost as much as the premiums paid. 

The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale, 
and only one-half need be paid for the first five years when the 
insurance is for life. Policy Stamps paid by the Comp:ny. 

Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Director. 


. o— BRITISH INSURANCE 
PANY, 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
President.—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Solicitor —ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Premium 
Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Kevenue from Life Premiums 
alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. Nine- 
tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially divided 
among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. On 
Insurances for the whole life, half the premium may remain on 
credit for the first five years 

_ Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon a plan pecu- 
liar to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 
Premium to Insure £100 at death. 














COM- 











ee First | Third | Fourth | 


Fifth | Remainder 








| Year. | Year. Year. Year. Year. | of Life. 
jos. dis. di faa | Sa d|£s.a £a 4 
20/018 2/019 2}1 0 3 . 2 8 128 i18-2 
30 3 9)1 5 2416 8 18 4 110 0 210 5 
40 }11110)113 9] 115 10 118 1 20 6 3 8 3 


Specimen of the Bonuses added to Policies to 1851, to which will 
be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the sum 
insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of death 
before December, 1858, and in which prospective Bonus all new 
insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 








Date of Policy.| Sum Insured. | Bonuses. Amount. 
{ 
| £ e. 8% & « € 
1825 5000 1926 2 4 69296 2 4 
1825 | 2000 770 9 9 2770 9 9 
182 | 3000 1038 2 4 


|} 4033 2 4 
Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings. London, or from 
any of the Agents of the Company. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 
*.” Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary, 
4, New Bank Buildings. 





NION ASSURANCE OFFICE.—Fire, Life, 
Annuities—Cornhill and Baker-street, London; College- 
green, Dublin; and Gronengen-street, Hamburg: instituted 
A.D. 1714, 
JAMES BENTLEY, Esq., Chairman. 
STEPHEN WILSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
The Directors of the Union Society desire to draw the attention 
of the public to the Act of Parliament just passed encouraging the 
principles of life insuran’e, by allowing premiums to be deducted 
from returns of Income Tax. Insurance may also be advantage- 
ously and specially effected under the New Succession Duty Act. 
The Union Society, instituted in the year 1714, offer moderate 
rates. according to the improved duration of life. Its capital and 
funds, accumulated during the period of nearly 140 years, gua- 
rantee that claims will be pa‘d promptly and undisputedly ; while 
bonuses are divided in various modes to suit the convenience and 
wishes of all. THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 
Life policy stamps ané medical fees are paid by the Society. 





BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
7, Sr. Martin’s Pracr, TraraLcar Savare, LONDON. 

Established May, 1844. 
PARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY 
_ are requested to examine the Plan of this Institution, by 
which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with perfect Se- 
curity. 
The Interest is payable in January and Jucy, and for the con- 
venience of Depositors residing at a distance, will, on application, 
de paid either at the Branch Offices, or through Country Bankers, 

without expense. : 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
*.* Prospectuses free on application 


PREMIUMS REDUCED THIRTY PER CENT, 
ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, Waterloo Place, London, and 30, Brown Street, Manchester. 
Divectors. 
Tue CuisHoim, Chairman. 
Ricnarp Hantiey Kenngpy, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Colonel Michael E. Bagnold. William Morley, Esq. 
Francis Brodigan, Esq. Robt. Francis Power, Esq., M.D. 
Alexander Robort Irvine, Esq. Archibald Spens, Esq. 
John Inglis Jordein, Esq. Frederick Valiant, Esq. 
James John Kinloch, Esq. Rey. I’. W. J. Vickery. 
Henry Lawson, Esq. 
The Society is established on the tried and approved principle 
of Mutual Assurance. The fands are accumulated for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the Policy-holders, under their own immediate 
superintendence and control. The Profits are divided annually. 
and applied in reduction of the current Premiums. 
The Annual General Meeting of this Society was held on the 
26th of May, 1553, when a report of the business for the last year 
was presented, exhibiting a t of most satisfactory pro- 
gress. It appeared, that whilst the Assurances effected in 1851 
were 44 per cent. beyond those of 1850, nearly 70 per cent. beyond 
those of 1849, and 130 per cent, beyond those of 1548, the Assur- 
ances effected in 1852 considerably exceeded those of 1851, 325 new 
Policies having been issued in that year, covering Assurances to 
the extent of £186,600, the yearly premiums on which amounted 
to £6106 L5s. It also appeared that the transactions of the first 
five months of the present year were greater than those of the 
corresponding months of 1852, or of any preceding year; whilst, 
during the whole period referred to, the claims arising from deaths 
were much below their estimated amount. A resolution was 
thereupon passed, continuing a reduction of 30 per cent. on the 
premiums payable on all Policies on the participating scale, on 
which tive or more annual premiums had been previously paid. 
Credit is allowed for half the Annual Premiums for the first five 
years. 
The following Table exemplifies the effect of the present reduc- 
tion:— 

















Age when} Amount | \nnual Prem.| Reduction of }Annual Prem. 
Assured. | Assured. [hitherto paid} 30 per Cent. able. 
£ £8. d. £ 8s. d. d. 
20 1000 2017 6 6 5 3 3 
25 1000 23 0 0 638 0 0 
35 1500 4315 0 13 2 6 6 
45 2000 s0 ll 8 | 24 3 6 56 8 2 











A. R. IRVINE, 
Managing Director. 


KAS LE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

3, Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 

Directors. 
Robert Alexander Gray, Fsq., Chairman. 

Thomas Devas, Esq., Deputy- Chairman. 

Charles Bischoff, Esq. Joshua Lockwood, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. W. A. Peacock, Esq. : 
Nathaniel Gould, Esq. | Ralph Charles Price, Esq. 
Charles Thomas Holcombe, Esq. Thomas G. Sambrooke, Esq. 
Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. | William Wybrow, Esq. 
Actuary and Secretary.—Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 
The business of the Company comprises assurance on lives and 
survivorships, the purchase of life interests, the sale and purchase 
of cont ngent and deferred annuities, loans of money on mort- 
gage, &c. 
This Company was established in 1897, is empowered by the Act 
of Parliament 53 Geo. I1I., and 1s regulated by deed enrolled in the 
High Court of Chancery. 

The Company was originally a strictly proprietary one. The 
assured. on the participating scale, now participate quinquennially 
in four-fifths of the amount to be divided. 

The Directors have availed themselves of the more accurate in- 
formation recently obtained as to the rate of mortality amongst 
assured lives, and have moditied the tables originally constructed 
for the Company accordingly. 

‘The rates now charged are lower than those required by many of 
the officers, and, as compared with them, a bonus is in faet at once 
secured by effecting an assurance with the Eagle Company. 

To the present time (185s) the assured have reveived from the 
Company, in satisfaction of their claims, upwards of £1,400 ,v00. 

The amount at present assured is £3,/00,000 nearly, and the 
income of the Company is about £1%v,000. 

At the last division of surplus, about £120,000 was added to the 
sums assured under policies for the whole term of jife. 

The lives assured are permitted, in time of peace, and not being 
engaged in mining or gold digging, to reside in any country—or to 
pass by sea (not being seataring persons by profession) between 
any two parts of the same hemisphere—distant more than 33 deg. 
from the equator, without extra charge. 

All POLICY STAMPS and MEDICAL TEES ARE NOW PAID 
by the COMPANY. 

The Annual Reports of the Company’s state and progress, Pro- 
spectuses and Forms, may be had, or will be sent, post free, op 
application at the Office, or to any of the Company’s Agents. 

‘OLICITORS AND GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 52, Chancery Lane, London. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 

THis Soclery PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES— 

The security of a subseribed Capital of ONE MILLION. 

Exemption of the Assured from all liability. 

Premiums affording particular advantages to young lives. 

Participating and Non-Participating Premiums. 

In the former EIGHTY PER CENT. or FOUR-FIFTHS of the 
protits are divided amongst the Assured triennally, either by way of 
addition to the sum assured, or in diminution of Premium, at their 
option. 

"No deduction is made from the four-fifths of the profits for inte- 
rest on Capital, for a Guarantee Fund, or on any other account. 

POLICIES FREE OF STAMP DUTY and INDISPUTABLE, 
except in case of fraud. 

At the General Meeting, on the 31st of May last, A BONUS was 
declared of nearly Two Per Cent. per annum on the amount 
assured, or at the rate of from THIRTY to upwards of SIXTY per 
cent. on the Premiums paid. 

POLICIES share in the Profits, even ifONE PREMIUM ONLY 
has been paid. 

Next DIVISION OF PROFITS in 1856. 

The Directors meet on Thursdays, at 2 o’Clock. Assurances may 
be effected by applying on any other day, between the hours of 10 
and 4, at the Office of the Society, where prospectuses and all other 
requisite information can be obtained. 

CHARLES JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


14, Waterloo Place, London. 























Ce OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 2, Royal Exchange Buildings. 
Capital, a Quarter of a Million. 
Directors. 
Richard Corrie Bache, Esq. The Rev. C. Mackenzie, A.M. 
William Betts, Esq. Colonel Rowland, R.A, 
John Blakeway, Esq. William Simpson, Esq. 
Charles Collick, Esq. William Thacker, Esq. 
George M. Dowdeswell, Esq. William A. Thomas, Esq. 
Frederick A. Durnford, Esq. Francis Watts, Esq., F.S.A. 
Robert Keate, Esq. G. W. Wood, Esq. 
Stephen H. Lee, Esq. 


To landowners and persons whose children, or relatives, or rever- 
sioners, who will be liable to the new Succession Duty, Life As- 
surance, which is free from that duty, and likewise from Lacome 
Tax, presents great advantages of meeting that payment. 
With an ample capital not injuriously large, this Society offers 
every benefit of Life Assurance, to all classes. 
The Periodical Valuation of the Policies effected with this So- 
ciety, on the Participating Scale, was announced at an extraordi- 
nary General Meeting, held i6th June, 1852; and the following 
Bonus then declared—viz., a sum equivalent to a cash bonus of 20 
per cent. on Policies of five years’ standing and upwards, to be 
appropriated, at option, either in diminution of premiums, until 
the next division of profits, or as a permanent addition to the 
Policies. 
Prospectuses may be procured from the Socicty’s Agents, or 

EK. F. LEEKS, Secretary. 














GPaCEAE, NOTICE.—Intending Life Assurers, 
and Policy-holders in other Companies, are invited toexamine 
the Rates, Principles, and Provisions ef the SCUTTISH PRKOVI- 
DENT INSTITUTION, the only Society in which the advantages 
of Mutual Assurance can be obtained at moderate premiums. 
Since its establishment in 1437 it has issued upwards of 6,500 Vo i- 
cies, covering Assurances greatly exceeding £2,500,.0, a result 
the more satisfactory as no indiscriminate Commission has been 
paid for it. The whole regulations and administration of the So- 
c.ety are as liberal as is consistent with s+fety and right principle. 
Every information afforded, either personally or by letter, on 
application to GEURGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 
Stamp Duty on Policies not charged. 
London Branch, 12, Moorgate Street. 


TyXO VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT AND 
TO ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M'CRACKEN, Foreign 
Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No. 7, Old Jewry, beg 
to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, that they continue to 
receive Consignments of Objecis of Fine Aits, Baggage, &c., from 
all parts of the Continent tor clearing through the Custom Houses, 
&c., and that they undertake the Shipment of Eifects to all parts of 
the world. 


y EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. — A 
Certain Remedy for disorders of the Pulmonary Organs— 

in Diftieulty of Breathing—in Redundancy of Phiegm—in Incipient 
Consumption (of which Cough is the most positive indication) they 
are of unerring eftic In Asthma, aud in Winter Cough, they 
have never been known to fail. 
Clergymen, Professional Orators, and Singers will find them most 
valuabie in allaying Hoarseness and Bronchial Irritability. 
Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is. 14d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., 
and lus. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &€., No. 79, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 

Sold retail by all Druggists, &c., in the whole world. 

N.B.—To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe that the 
words “‘ Keating’s Cough Lozenges” are engraved on the Govern- 
ment Stamp of each box. None otherwise are genuine. 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. 


bt. Paul’s Cathedral, 30th Nov., 1849. 
Sir,—I have much pleasure in recommending your Lozenges to 
those who may be distressed with Hoarseness. ‘They have afforded 
me relief on several ovcasious when scarcely able to sing from the 
effects of catarrh. I think they would be very useful to Clergymen, 
Barristers, and Public Orators. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
To Mr. Krartina. THOMAS FRANCIS, Vicar Choral. 


FUTVOYE and Co., 154, Regent Street, 


Jewellers, Dressing-Case Makers, &c., desire the inspection 
vf the nobility, gentry, and public to their new and elegant Stock, 
comprising every novelty for use and ornament. Gold watches, 
four holes jeweiled, horizontal escapements, warranted, £4 4s. 
Silver watches, £2 10s. Solid gold chains, of their own manu face- 
ture, sold at per oz.,and the fashion only charged. The gold in 
the chains and in all articles of jewellery gua teed, and re-pur- 
chased at the price charged. Splendid new assurtment of brace- 
lets, rings, &c., designed expressly for them by native and foreign 
artists. Every description of plate or jewellery purchased for cash 
or taken in exchange. 



























MYHE TEA DUTY IS NOW REDUCED, and 

we are enabled to SELL prime Congou Tea at 3s. per pound; 
the best Congou Tea at 3s. 4d.; rich :are Souchong Tea at 3s. 65d.; 
good Green Tea at 3s. 4d. to 3s. Sd.; prime Giecen Lea at 4s.; and 
delicious Green Tea at ds. 

We strongly recommend ovr friends to buy Tea at our present 
prices, as Teas are getting dearer. ‘Those whe purchase now will 
save money. 

The best Plantation Coffee is now Is. per pound. The best Mocha 

8. -d. 

Teas, Coffees, and all other goods, sent cz 
vans and carts, if within eight mile 
sent carriage free to any part of Eng) 
upwards, by 








inge free, by our own 
and ‘Teas, Coffees, and Spices 
and, if to the value of 4Us., or 






PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 
Tea and Colonial Merchants, No. 8, King William Street, City, 
London. 





I OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS, 
certain and efficacious REMEUVIES for the CUKE of 
WOUNDS and ABSCEssK-.—The following case has just been 
forwarded to Professor Holloway for publication :—Mrs. Robert 
Harris, of Staplehurst, Kent, some tim: since caught a severe 
cod, which brought en a long and painfal illness; she was at 
tended by several eminent medical men with lite or no benefit, 
and ultimately an ab-cess formed under the chin. All the usual 
remedies having failed to give her the slightest relief, she deter- 
mined on using Holloway’s Vintment and Pills, and these sur- 
prising medicines entire!y cured the abscess. and restored her to 
better health than she ever before enjoyed.- Sold by ail druggists ; 
and at Professor Holloway’s Establishment, 244, Strand, London. ' 
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MR. BOGUE’S LIST OF NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS. 
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HEATH’S KEEPSAKE FOR 1854. CQ 

Epitep sy MISS POWER. ‘wil 

With Contributions by the most Popular Authors, The Plates engraved under the superintendence of Mr. Frrepgrick Hzaru. Price 21s. elegantly bound. (Just ready, ae 
ind 

Il, den 

a 

THE COURT ALBUM; Or, BOOK OF BEAUTY FOR 1854, ‘= 
A Series of Portraits of the Female Aristocracy, cy 

From Drawings by the best Artists; with Biographical and Historical Memoirs, In an elegant binding, price 21s.; Coloured Plates, 42s. (Just ready.) vn 

I 

ITI. mo 
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THE GOLDEN LEGEND. ‘ 

By H. W. LONGFELLOW. aul 

Illustrated with numerous Engravings on Wood from Designs by Binxrt Foster. 8vo, (uniform with ‘ Longfellow’s Poems,’ &c,) 12s, cloth; 21s, morocco antique. (Nearly ready, 1 


LONGFELLOW’S POEMS. 


Illustrated by Brrxer Foster, Jane E. Brenna, &c. New Edition. 8vo, 21s. cloth; 30s, morocco, (Now ready.) 


Vv. I 
ar I y 
HY PERION., 
ry ADR + TU 
By H. W. LONGFELLOW. Ro 
Illustrated by Brrxer Foster, Crown 8vo, 21s, cloth; 30s. morocco, (Now ready.) x 
fi 
VI. oe 
is he z y 14 y TON Dp | T GN a 
THE STORY OF MONT BLANC. 
By ALBERT SMITH. asta 
With Illustrations by Birxet Foster, Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. cloth, (Now ready.) 
“A subject treated by one who knows it well."—Atheneum, ei 
y 4 
TE 
vil. El 
Ss bY XT \ Mma > WNC ‘ au 
CHRISTMAS WITH THE POETS. : 
bd . . . . . . inc 
A Collection of Songs, Curols, and Descriptibe Verses relating to the Festival of Christmas. to 
Embellished with Fifty Tinted Illustrations by Brrxet Fostsr, and with Initial Letters and other Ornaments. New Edition. Super-royal 8vo, 25s. cloth; 35s. morocco, (Wow ready.) ; 
*,* This extremely beautiful volume was shown by the Trustees of the British Museum to their visitors during the Exhibition of 1851 as a triumph of in 
Typographic and Pictorial Art. ’ co 
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viir. XIV. 
7 7 . , We c wi 
The YOUNG VOYAGEURS; or, Adventures in | ROUND GAMES for ALL PARTIES. A Col- Tn 
the Fur Countries of the Far North. By Capt. MAYNE REID, (Author of “The lection of the greatest variety of Family Amusements for the Fireside or Pie-nic. ser 


Boy-Hunters,” &¢c.) With Twelve Ulustrations by Wiittam Harvey. Feap, 7s. With Ilustrations. Cloth gilt, 5s, 
cloth. xv. po: 





XV . 
; . 1x, ' ; } APR +r + 21343, weal ail ; 
The DESERT HOME; or, The English Family PARLOUR MAGIC. New Edition, revised an 1 
Robinson. By Capt. MAYNE REID. Third Edition, With Twelve Illustrations 
by Wittram Harvey. Feap. 7s. cloth. 


The BOY-HUNTERS; oy Adventures in Search 


of a White Byffalo. By Capt. MAYNE REID, Third Edition. With Twelve Illus- 
trations by Wiut1am Harvey. Fcap. 7s. cloth, 


xi. 
FOOT-PRINTS of FAMOUS MEN. Biography 
for Boys, By J. G. EDGAR, (Author of “ The Boyhood of Great Men,”) With Illus- 
trations. Feap. 3s. 6d. cloth. (Jn a few days.) 


xIt, 


The BOYHOOD of GREAT MEN. By J. G. 


EDGAR. Second Edition, With Eight Engravings by Brrxetr Foster. Fcap. 
3s. 6d. cloth, 


The BOAT and the CARAVAN. A Family Tour 


through Egypt and Syria. With Engravings. Fifth Edition. Feap. 7s. cloth. 





enlarged, with the addition of several Tricks from the Performznces of Messrs, Houdin, 
Robin, &c. 4s. 6d. cloth. 
<vI. 


The BOY’S OWN BOOK. A complete Encyclo- 
pedia of all the Diversions—Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative—of Boyhood and 
Youth, New Edition, greatly enlarged, with numerous additional Engravings. 8s. 6. 
cloth. 

XVII. 


ACTING CHARADES; or, Deeds not Words. 
A Christmas Game to make a Long Evening Short. By the BROTHERS MAYHEW. 
New Edition, profusely illustrated, 5s, cloth. 

XVII. 
A CRACKER BON-BON for CHRISTMAS 


PARTIES; consisting of Christmas Pieces for Private Representation, and other 
Seasonable Matter, in Prose and Verse, By ROBERT B, BROUGH, Llustrated by 
Hing, 3s, 6d, cloth, 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. Reprinted (with antique 


type) from the Original Edition, With Illustrations by Sroruarp. 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 


I 


DAVID ,BOGUE, FLEET STREET. 











London: Printed by Lovell Reeve, of &, !ienrietta Street, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden, aforesaid), 
and published by him at the Office of Messrs. Reeve and Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. —Saturday, November 19, 1853. 





